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REGISTERED MAIL 


DEAR READER: 


We reached an all-time 
high in Register subscriptions on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, with the exciting total of 
8,077. Special orders for the Canadian 
issue ran the printing order up to 10,- 
300. So we started the New Year very 
happy. We would remind our readers 
that we are after 2,000 new Register 
subscriptions in 1947, Have you sent 
us a gift subscription for that almost 
converted friend? The Register can help 
in your efforts. 


Martin Niemoller’s 
presence in Seattle for the 1946 Biennial 
Convention of the Federal Council of 
Churches led to a protest by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt in “My Day.” “He 
was against the Nazis because of what 
they did to the church, but . . . had no 
quarrel with them politically.” The 
Council objected to Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
statement. Readers of the Register will 
be interested in Dr. Meyer-Kluegel’s 
comments on Pastor Niemoller in this 
issue (p. 60). 


The “Christian Century” 
(January 1, 1947) editorialized on Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot’s Horizons page in 
the December Register. Under the cap- 
tion “Trinitarians Do Not Have A 
Monopoly on Christmas,” the Century 


concluded, “To make of Christmas a 
monopoly for believers in a trinitarian 
Christ is no more reasonable than to 


limit its observance to those who accept 
the Catholic mass.” 


A new Broadway play, 
The Big Two, starring Claire Trevor 
and Philip Dorn, which we saw in a 
Boston trial run, pays friendly tribute 
to the Unitarian Service Committee 
through the eloquent speech of a refu- 
gee, Fraulein Berger. We hope you 
see the play! 


Fredric March 
has won fresh honors in The Best Years 
of Our Lives which received the Critics’ 
Award as the best movie of 1946. We 
recently enjoyed a backstage Boston 
visit with the Marches while they were 
giving a performance of Years Ago 
(which incidentally also has a glancing 
reference to the Unitarians in it). Years 
Ago is an interesting period piece and a 
sermon on the integrity of many plain 
people. Both the film and the play are 
five-star special “musts” for Unitarians. 


The unsolicited manuscript 
is always welcome! The Register re- 
ceives frequent articles from its read- 
ers and accepts many (but far from 
all) of them. Unitarians are as fond 
of putting ideas to paper as any other 
branch of the human family. No mag- 
azine has yet learned how to live with- 


out the sagacious use of the pink 

rejection slip. With this friendly 

understanding we say, write it down. 
5G al oe 


Teresa Wright, Fredric March and Michael Hall in the Critics’ Prize movie “The 


’ Best Years of Our Lives” (see note above). 
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COVER PICTURE 


Rockwell Kent, one of America’s 
great artists, contributed his newest 
lithograph as our cover picture this 
month. He also has contributed two 


articles to the Register in recent 
years. This lithograph has received 
much favorable comment throughout 


the country. The suggestion has 
been made, both by a designer and 
by a United Nations official, that it 
be duplicated as a mural in the new 
headquarters of the United Nations. — 
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IT SEEMS TO WS 


Latin America 

'is reading about Unitarianism! The 
Cuban Spanish-language monthly re- 
view, Ultra, reprints an article which 
it entitles “Los Unitarios Christianos” 
(December, 1946, p. 631). The article 

is taken from Magazine Digest (“They 
Practice Christianity,” November, 1946, 
p- 62) which in tura selected it from 
the Christian Record 
Joun H. Hersuey, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Is it really true 
what Rev. William P. Jenkins, of To- 
ronto, says under the heading “Do We 
Capitulate to Superstition?” that Uni- 
tarians are not organized for religious 
education? Frankly I think he misap- 
praises us. Our church school in Ann 
Arbor, in its fourth year, edges toward 
100. Parents are co-operative, and the 
average attendance is high. True, we 
are not all professionals, but we seek 
professional guidance. [| think our 
men and churches know the worth of 
our Unitarian courses, and | think that 
they are building for Unitarian Ad- 
vance slowly but surely on the religious 
education basis. Mr. Jenkins is right 


that this is the way it should be. He is 


wrong in supposing that we aren’t try- 
ing, and succeeding! Mr. Jenkins is 
right that it costs something to put the 
church school first. A rethinking about 
the buildings, a breaking with tradi- 
tion, a risking of a musty tradition for 
an adventuresome future are demanded. 
But it is worth it, and we shall not 
again witness the loss of our children to 
orthodoxy by our default in providing 
for the promulgation of our faith among 
them. 
Epwarp H. RepMAN, Ann Arbor 


Because I was born 
and bred a Unitarian and brought up 
on The Christian Register when it was 
a religious magazine, when it was liter- 
ary in its style and literate in its format, 
and because I must needs keep up with 
the news of the denomination, I again 
subscribe. [I still entertain hopes. 

Mase. E. Hopper, Wellesley, Mass. 


I am trying to learn 
the message and significance of Unitar- 
janism. Hence my alarm at discovering 
in the January number a favorable re- 
view of Belloc’s typically obscurantist 
‘The Servile State, first published 34 
years ago. The reviewer might as well 

endorse Hyeck, Druker, Maritain; he 
sees only servility (of his class?) re- 
sulting from the people’s struggle for 
freedom from exploitation, security 
from bourgeois reaction. Social con- 
trol and efficiency necessitated by the 


conquest of nature obviously mean 
nothing to him. 

Thank you for boldly running the 
Rev. F. Hastings Smyth’s forthright, if 
somewhat ponderous, declaration ‘ of 
faith in a new class, or classless, so- 
ciety. 

Harry C. STEINMETZ, San Diego 


I have received 
recent issues of your excellent magazine. 
I could not be without the Register, for 
it not only keeps me informed as to 
Unitarian activities but also contains 
many articles that often reveal the 
side of stories and news scoops for- 
gotten by most other magazines and 
newspapers, i. e., the people’s point of 
view. 

Emit Gupmunpson, Reykjaniz, Iceland 


The links between Ulster 
and the United States are very close, 
made even closer by the many Ameri- 
cans who have been here. An Ulster 
American Youth League has been started 
in one of our mission churches. 

The Register is a splendid paper and 
very heartening to our people. Its 
cheerful optimistic tone is good. 


A. L. AcnEw, Belfast, Northern Ireland 


We just want you 
to know that you have our full support 
in these difficult times. Liberals in all 
fields of endeavor must stand together 
to save all the freedom and justice pos- 
sible. 

HELEN ScHEIBER, Hinsdale, III. 


Last week Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
Unitarian Minister at Large, came to 
Phoenix. I attended the splendid gather- 
ing that greeted him Sunday evening 
and found what he said coincided ex- 
actly with my idea. So I am a Uni- 
tarian from now on. I was given a copy 
of your paper which I am enjoying very 
much. I do not want to be without it 
and hope, even if we have no minister, 
we can do a lot of study and reading 
along these lines. Enclosed find check 
for $2. 

: Epna J. Rice, Phoenix 


“The Christian Register” 
certainly makes one proud to be a Uni- 
tarian. 

Rupotr W. Jorpan, Woodward, Iowa 


I enjoy reading 
The Christian Register but sometimes 
I think it’s rather idealistic for these 
realistic times. But, of course, you 
live in Boston. 
J. Prous Barsour, Fditor-Manager, 
“National Baptist Voice,” 
Chester, Pa, 
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PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following 
for pictures in this issue: to the News 
Service of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for the picture on 
page 62; to O. Svoboda, Czechoslo- 
vakia, for the picture of Dr. Adolf 
Prochzka on page 71; to the Harris 
Studio, Pittsburgh, for the picture 
on page 76. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“TIME AND THE LITTLE GRAY CELLS” 


ONE OF THE most diverting of radio programs is based 
upon Agatha Christie’s series of detective’ stories whose 
hero is the incomparable Hercule Poirot. Each evening 
the program begins with the famous formula, “Time and 
the Little Gray Cells,” which Poirot admirers regard as 
the final summary of a detective’s genius. 

It may possibly be a mistake to assume that every reader 
of The Christian Register is also a reader of detective yarns, 
and therefore it might be advisable to explain that the little 
gray cells of which Poirot speaks are not units in a grim 
penitentiary but units in his own clear and subtle brain. 
What his formula means is that success’ awaits the com- 
bination of patience and intelligence. Let those two quali- 
ties work together, and there is no escape for the criminal, 
no problem beyond solution. Of course, the great Poirot 
has both qualities to a degree that amounts to genius; but 
even much humbler people might profit by developing their 
modest gifts in the same fashion. 


Especially in religion 


It’s a good motto for anyone to keep handy—at home, 
in the office, in all his human relations, and even in church. 
Poirot would doubtless be very surprised to hear that his 
formula could be useful in solving problems in the field 
of religion, but once the possibility was called to his atten- 
tion I have no doubt he would agree. He is a vain man, 
and I suspect he would not willingly admit any limitations 
to his abilities. Patience and intelligence—time and the 
little gray cells — here is the answer to every difficulty, the 
key to the solution of every problem. 

Or if not every problem, at least a great many; and 
among them most of the problems that cause irritation and 
unhappy tensions in the life of a church. It is a sad but 
familiar truth that no quarrels are so bitter as church 
quarrels, no controversies so stubborn and devastating as 
those that arise over questions of religious belief or the 
application of the gospel to the practical affairs of “the 
world. At such moments of crisis, Christian charity flies 
out of the window—-.as St. Paul knew very well. But 
patience and intelligence can work out even the toughest 
of such conflicts, provided they have not also taken flight 
with charity. In the heat of a first-class battle over some 
religious question, when harsh judgments and an impatient 
temper are getting the upper hand, nothing will serve so 
well to reduce the inflammation as prompt and vigorous 
use of the little gray cells. 


The wit to win 


Very often, in church difficulties quite as much as in 
labor relations, the core of the trouble is that a problem 
has been allowed to become a war. The crusading spirit 
has its uses, but when it usurps the function of intelligence 
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it does more harm than good. In politics, the old battle 
cry to “turn the rascals out” is sometimes highly effective; 
but it isn’t a good basis for constructive effort to solve the 
complicated problems of administration that lie close to 
the center of all governmental efficiency. 

It is very much the same in churches. When a real 
problem arises, it does very little good to get excited about 


. it. That only produces friction, which in turn produces 


heat. Before long the church may be split down the middle, 
with feelings mounting, harsh words on hot lips, and -irre- 
parable damage done to the whole institution. In such a 
conflict, neither side can win. Worse than that, both sides 
inevitably lose. 

But if the issue— whatever it is in a particular case 
—can be kept in the area where patience and reason have 
a chance at it, then the little gray cells may win. And this 
kind of victory leaves no bitterness behind it, nor smoulder- 
ing resentment. 7 


A world of controversial excitement 


Bishop Henson, in a delightful volume entitled Bishop- 
rick Papers, in which there is much wit and wisdom, says, 
“In an atmosphere of controversial excitement, the voice 
of reason is rarely audible, and the language of fraternity 
has a hollow’ sound.” That atmosphere is today almost 
universally present, for this is an age of controversy. The 
voice of reason in our day is indeed rarely audible. “We 
are living,” wrote Raymond Fosdick recently, “in a world 
that threatens to brush aside everything that intelligence 
stands for.” And as for the language of fraternity, it 
sometimes seems as though it had completely disappeared 
in the babel of clashing self-interests— personal, class, 
sectarian, nationalistic. 

But the kind of world we are living in is also the un- 
answerable evidence of the need for patience and reason 
and the brotherly spirit. We need desperately to rediscover 
the central values of simple, honest religion. We need, 
above all, to learn new lessons of mutual trust. 


Even in our churches 


The atmosphere of the world permeates our churches, 
and we need even there—perhaps we should say especially 
there—to restore the realities of religion. In churches, if 
nowhere else, we should find the quiet in which the voices 
of reason and fraternity may be heard; yet often the clash- 
ing controversies of the world outside are carried within, 
and the bitter strife of tongues destroys the peace of the 
sanctuary itself. This is something we ought to correct. 
It is something we can correct: It is within our power 
to restore reason and trust and patience to their rightful 
place in our hearts; but we cannot afford to delay in 
making a forthright effort to do so. F. M. E. 


EDIT@RIALS 


GRASS ROOTS BROTHERHOOD 


THIS MONTH America observes Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 16-23, and the Register joins in the celebration. We 
are trying in this issue to present writers whose work in 
various parts of the world builds brotherhood—Masaryk 
in Czechoslovakia, Meyer-Kluegel in Germany, Szent- 
Ivanyi in Hungary. It is close to blasphemous cant these 
days to use the word “brotherhood” unless we also can 
produce the deeds. 

For Unitarians world brotherhood has a specific mean- 
ing in terms of international organization of liberal reli- 
gious movements. American Unitarians need to take a 
greater initiative in planning for a workable world fellow- 
ship of Christian liberals, the Bramo Samaj, Moslem liberals, 
and others. No comparable integration of religious lib- 
erals has been undertaken elsewhere. The World Council 
of Churches stands as frankly evangelical and Christocentric. 
_ It has no desire for Unitarian participation. In Europe 
and Asia there are millions of progressive people who find 
the orthodox Christian church to be restrictive, sectarian 
and intellectually unacceptable for a scientific age. Such 
people, if they respond to religion at all, will respond only 
to a liberal fellowship that goes beyond any single faith. 
In many countries in this postwar world only a bold and 
non-creedal organization of churches in the Unitarian tra- 
dition can possibly succeed. Americans can do far more 
than they have in building such an organization. Let us 
support in every possible way an International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom Conference 
in 1948 at Prague, and present very specific propositions 
for service activities, new publications, world-wide confer- 
ences, exchange ministers and students, and expanded 
“missionary” activities. It is for Unitarians—Christian, 
Hindu, Moslem and others alike—to prove to a skeptical 
world that a vigorously liberal international religious 
movement can make a major contribution to a peaceful 
and democratic world. 


FORWARD TO THE BIBLE 


Wuy do so many Unitarians eschew the Bible? Is there 
some rumor abroad that the Bible belongs lock, stock and 
barrel to the religious conservatives? Who has surrendered 
the Old and New Testament into the hands of literalists? 
It seems from our point of vantage as an itinerant preacher 
and editor that the hour has come to regain the Bible for 
the liberal church. We need more of it, not less. By what 
sophistry have we been deceived into believing that the 
Scriptures favor reaction? Is there any more rewarding 
spring of true spiritual power in all literature for the pro- 
gressive man or woman? This is not a plea for the Bible 
as great poetry or drama, which of course any educated 
man knows it is. This is a plea for more teaching and 


preaching of the Bible as a religious source book in our 
Unitarian churches. We need it now for the difficult march 
toward a better world. It is a manual of arms, a crusader’s 
guide, a manifesto for the church militant. Have we read 
our Bibles recently? “He shall save the children of the 
needy. . . . He shall deliver the afflicted who have no helper. 
. . - He filleth thee with the finest of the wheat... . He 
.. He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged until he have set judgment in the earth. 
. . . Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil. . . .” 

Of course we should not teach the imprecatory psalms 


shall give them a garland for ashes. . 


to nursing infants, or the story of Sodom and Gomorrah to 
intermediates—or to anyone else for that matter. Of course 
we will have none of the Biblical miracles as science or of 
the gospel nativity narratives as factual history, but why 
do Unitarians throw out the baby with the bath? Were 
the words of Jeremiah ever more needed? Were the visions 
of Moses ever more pregnant with meaning for a genera- 
tion worshiping at the altar of the golden calf? Because 


we have given up our saintly father’s habit of finding the 


* necessary scripture text with his index finger instead of with 


a concordance, we need not set his Bible on the highest 
shelf of the library. “Behold I will do a new thing. I 
will even make a way in the wilderness and rivers in the 
desert. . . . And they shall plant vineyards and drink the 
wine thereof; they shall make gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them.” ; 

Very few writers in any language or in any age offer 
more to move the hearts of men to action. Let us move 


forward to the Bible. 


THE REGISTER DOES NOT RECOMMEND 


AND as we speak of Brotherhood Week pickets in many 
cities march under marquees of local movie theaters show- 
ing Walt Disney’s Song of the South. Negro and white 
citizens alike in Boston, New York, Los Angeles and many 
other cities vehemently protest a film that libels the Negro 
people as Uncle Toms, happy and docile under slavery. 
What these marching citizens want to know is why Holly- 
wood cannot portray the colored citizen as a dignified 
member of our society contributing to the common culture 
of our cherished democracy. They want films about Dr. 
George Washington Carver, Frederick Douglass, Harriet 
Tubman and Marion Anderson. Millions of people see Mr. 
Disney’s movies and absorb a slander against the Negro 
people without knowing it. Such debasing of our children 
and youth can be stopped. We hope thousands of readers 
will protest at local box offices the showing of Song of the 
South and write a salty note to Walt Disney who most 
certainly knows better. His address is 2400 South Alameda 
Avenue, Burbank, Calif. (We note that the New York 


Times shares our indignation on this subject.) 


S. BaP 
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by JAN MASARYK 


They All Want Peace 


The Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia speaks 
to Unitarians on postwar responsibilities 


It 1s with a feeling of very deep emotion, which I am trying to hide, that I stand 
before you. Your good minister, who was good enough to visit my country, has 
told you about my family connections with this church. Ninety-six years ago 
my mother was a baby living around the corner, and just about 96 years ago 
she was christened around the corner by the minister of this church. So you 
will understand that my emotions are very deep. 


I bring you a modest greeting from 
Czechoslovakia, from Old Bohemia, 
from the heart of Europe, the country 
that once again is struggling to get on 
her feet after she has been pushed back 
not altogether through her own fault. 


You hear many conflicting reports 
about my country. I want to assure 
you of this: we are going to survive; 
we are going to be all right; we are 
going to follow the rule of God and 
Love, and we will emerge victorious. I 
don’t mean victorious after another 
war, but after this great struggle that 
all decent minded people are making 
at this moment for peace. 


There is no Iron Curtain 


You hear a great deal about an Iron 
Curtain in front of my country. I beg 
of you not to believe it. The Czecho- 
slovakians do not wish to live behind 
an Iron Curtain. They never did live 
behind any kind of a curtain, except 
very temporarily, and they always came 
through; but there is no Iron Curtain 
there. The country is free; there are a 
lot of difficulties and tribulations and 


vicissitudes facing us, but we are try- , 


ing to make good. 


There were some doctors sponsored 
by you people who came over to our 
country to see for themselves, and from 
the report they very kindly gave me, 
they were satisfied with their trip. They 
think that we are on the right path; 
and I want to express the very deep 
gratitude of the Czechoslovakian people 
for what you people are doing. We 
don’t like to stand in line with our hat 


Jan Masaryk, foreign minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, attended the United Nations As- 
sembly at Lake Success in December, 1946. 
He visited Unitarian headquarters in Boston 
and on December 15 spoke in the Unitarian 
Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, where his 
mother had been a member. His father was 
the first President of Czechoslovakia. 
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in our hand; sometimes, even the best 
ones have to. So if you carry on this 
good work for a little while, maybe 
you will be rewarded more than you 
can imagine. 

I don’t wish to talk very much more 
about my country. Some day perhaps 
I shall talk about it. I want to talk to 
you about what is going on in New 
York, about the United Nations, about 
what we have done, and what we haven’t 
done there, because I think it is fitting 
for a Sunday morning sermon to look 
clearly at the situation. I am an opti- 
mist, my friends; I am a realistic and 
guarded optimist, but I am definitely 
an optimist. 

When I arrived in this great metrop- 
olis of yours two months ago, things 
didn’t look very well. The Paris Con- 
ference was not very successful, and 
the first two or three weeks of this Con- 
ference were not very successful. There 
were harsh words; there were misunder- 
standings; there were suspicions; but 
today I am especially pleased with the 
last day of this Assembly in the United 
Nations; tonight we will finish our ef- 
forts, and I can look you in the eye and 
say that we have achieved something. 
The suspicions are less; the understand- 
ing is more. I don’t want to say that 
everything that has been achieved was so 
accomplished because we are such very, 
very nice people. I think that would be a 
great exaggeration; we are sometimes all 
of us nice, and sometimes not nice at all, 
but I think that we have finally come 
to the cross roads, and have finally dis- 
covered, even if it it took us 2,000 years 
to do so, that it is better to get on, 
better to make rules and regulations for 
peace than to prepare even mentally 
for the next war; and then I must say 
in this connection, please don’t let us 
ever speak about the next war. I think 
it is very bad. You see, we get in the 
habit, if we repeat the thinking, that 


perhaps having given up our husbands 
in the last war, our sons this time, we 
must give up our grandsons later. _ 
Well, I heartily disagree with that, 
and if I may say so in this quiet place, 
I have heard people asking when the 


» next war is going to start. In my es- 


timation, they are committing .a major 
sin. 
We have won a great victory, my 


‘friends, because we were fighting for 


a righteous cause. We had the arms, 
which you mostly supplied. You were 
wonderful about that; but we also had 
the spirit, and that is what I would like 
to stress at this moment. 


We are now beginning 


I never doubted your and my victory,, 
not for one minute. I came to this 
country after Dunkirk. I have to tell 
you now something which was not 
known to you then. There were in 
Great Britain one and one-half armed 
divisions, not quite two divisions, and 
when I came to this country at that 
time I spoke in Madison Square Garden 
which is not such a nice, quiet place as 
this, and I said: “Britain is going to 
pull through; we are going to win.” I 
had nothing to stand upon, except the 
noisy platform, and my absolute un- 
flinching faith in our victory. 

Now that the victory is ours, have 
we done all we could with it, since we 
achieved it? I am afraid the answer 
is slightly in the negative, but may I 
say this on the positive side: I think 
we are beginning to do what we should 
have done the day after the victory. 

You have seen war, death and ter- 
rible expense. Did it ever occur to 
you that we go peacefully along, and 
we save nickels, dimes and quarters, 
and then a war comes along, which 
could have been avoided. This last 
one could have been avoided, but let 
us not talk about the past, but about 
the future. Well, anyway, then a war 
starts and then we expend money; we 
throw money out to the tune of three 
or four hundred million a day. We do 
it, because we must save the ethical, 
the fundamental values. 

Now may I suggest in all humility 
that if we would be one-tenth as fanati- 
cal for peace as we are for war, if all 
together we make up our minds that 
peace is an essential necessity, and war 
must be eliminated, there is nothing to 
stop us. I can tell you that there is 
no nation in the world that wishes for 
war. There might be some little scrim- 
mages here and there; but I have been 
lately, within this last year, in all the so- 
called great powers, America, Britain, 
Russia, and J talked with the little peo-— 
ple. You know it is my business to 
talk with the great people on top, and 
they are such a bore! I love the little 


; | 


. 


people, what I call the little, great peo- 


ae 


ple of London, of Brooklyn and of 
Moscow, and I talked with the mothers 
and with the widows and with the 
youngsters. They each think in a dif- 
ferent way, with a different philosophy, 
each with a different social structure of 
his country, but they all want peace, 
and how they want it! 

So when you hear that a government 
is preparing for war, don’t believe it. 
I don’t think there is a government in 
the world today that would stay in 
power if it suggested a war. 

It doesn’t mean we should disarm to- 
day; we can’t disarm today, but we 
must disarm tomorrow or the day after. 
And here I wish to say again that when 
you read your papers after this Con- 
ference is over, you will see that we 
went fairly far toward disarmament. 
When we had one of these meetings in 
London a year ago, I made a speech. 
I said that we must start disarming and 
have absolute inspection of all arm- 
aments including the atomic bomb. 


Uranium for healih 


As you know, my country produces 
uranium, which means the atomic bomb. 
At the end of my speech, I said: “I 
hope and pray that the uranium of 
Czechoslovakia will never be used for 
killing and destruction, but for bring- 
ing health to people and making our 
realities more comfortable.” 


This was a year ago, and I was very 
nearly laughed out of court. They 
said: “Here is this bald-headed idealist. 
He thinks that we will start inspecting 
this precious deadly secret, the atomic 


bomb.” 


Well, a year has elapsed. I don’t 
think that you are going to give us all 
your secrets. I am not so silly as to 
believe that, but the fact is that we have 
now agreed to start to form a committee 
which shall deal with the atomic bomb, 
and which shall insist on a general in- 
spection. When you realize that we are 
‘going to talk disarmament, it seems 
rather wonderful. 


Your minister spoke of the big powers 
and little powers. I agree with him to 
a great extent, that sometimes the big 
ones are ready to eliminate us little 
ones; but there is another aspect of 
this question in the Big Four Agree- 
ment, and that is that they are now fac- 
ing the road to agreement, which is 
good for the little people. 


You see, I am ready for inspection 
any time. Little people have very little 
to hide; a great people have a great 
deal more to hide. So I think maybe 
it will be a little more complicated to 


get all the war secrets from America or 


the Soviet Union than it will be from 
Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless if the 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop looks over a 

rare volume in his library with the Hon. 

Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak foreign min- 
ister 


Big Powers agree, we little ones will 
follow joyfully and gratefully. 

Now there is another thing I want to 
warn you against: this cynicism. The 
time is far too dangerous and too tragic 
for cynicism to have any room in our 
minds or in our hearts. When you see 
us at Lake Success, I know that at times 
you may be disgusted, but I always try, 
and shall always try as long as I live, 
to give the people the benefit of the 
doubt. Sometimes it is very difficult, 
but I don’t allow cynicism to sneak 
within 50 miles of my soul. So I beg 
of you, laugh at us, yes, but do it good- 
naturedly. Say: “You fellows who con- 
sider yourselves statesmen, you blunder 
along, but God bless’ you, maybe you 
will do something worthwhile.” But 
don’t tell us that you don’t believe in 
what we are trying to do. And may I 
say this very seriously: having for two 
months sat day and night working ter- 


ribly hard, from 16 to 20 hours a day, 


since I have been here I haven’t seen 
anyone yet who has not understood the 
task before us. 


When you see all these exchanges of 
opinion on the front pages of your 
great newspapers, don’t forget that 
someti~es some of these exchanges of 
opinion are made for the specific pur- 
pose of getting on the front page of 
the nev spaper, and that when we then 
meet where there are no newspapers 
there is no opportunity to show off, we 
get down to things and sometimes in 
half an hour we accomplish more than 
in six or seven hours of this public, 
somewhat circus-like kind of meeting 
and cinematographs which we have in 
the United Nations. 


So I am presenting myself to you as 
a guarded optimist, and I want to tell 


you that my faith in peace is as great 
as any faith I had in victory. We, my 
friends, must have peace. I don’t 
know much about atomic energy. I 
may know a little more about it than 
you, because I am sometimes in touch 
with these people who make it. You 
know another war will be the end of 
the spirit of this church. We would 
become frightened people, few and far 
between, living underground, afraid to 
look toward heaven, the sun, the moon 
and the stars. Well, that must be pre- 
vented; it can be prevented. We are 
going to be situated across the river 
from you in a skyscraper. It will be 
a queer thing, won’t it, but there we 
are. Come and see us—it isn’t very far 
from Brooklyn —and see how we get 
on. There is a possibility of saving us; 
there is a necessity, and there is a 
probability. 

I am not going to talk much longer. 
Let us believe that God will help us, 
onward Christian soldiers, marching 
toward peace and approaching slowly 
the lovely conception of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. It can be done. It 
is in our hands. May God help. us to 
achieve it. 
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by DIEDRICH MEYER-KLUEGEL 


German Orthodoxy 


Is Bankrupt 


A German liberal pastor discusses 
Niemoller, Protestants and Catholics under the Nazis 


THERE IS MUCH TALK about re-education of Germany, and there are various plans, 
some already in operation, for Christian re-education and reconstruction in Ger- 


many. However, what is needed in and for Germany is not re-education and re- 
construction, the restoration of things as they were before the Nazi regime, but 


completely new education and new construction. 


For Nazism has its roots deep 


in Germany’s past, and unless these are eradicated and something quite new and 
better is sown on clean ground, the same trouble will spring up all over again. 


Nazism is nothing new. Nazism is 
totalitarianism, and that is as old as the 
state itself; it is, in fact, more or less 
the innate tendency of every state. The 
totalitarian state is what the Prophets 
of Israel were fighting against — the 
totalitarian state sanctioned and sup- 
ported by the institutional church. And 
Jesus himself went to the Cross because 
he had come into conflict with Jewish 
nationalism, and with the church parties 
which either for their wealth’s sake 
sympathized with the Roman Empire or 
for patriotic reasons longed for a Jewish 
national victory. Almost all the states 
of ancient times were totalitarian; the 
state was the highest good, its sover- 
eignty was omnipotent and all-embrac- 
ing, unlimited and unlimitable; it 
claimed the whole life of all its subjects, 
the inward as well as the outward life. 
To live for the state and to die for it 
was the sum of all virtues, and all 
ancient pagan religions culminated in 
the last issue in idolizing and worship- 
ing the state and its power. The medi- 
aeval state was a universal state which 
almost coincided with the Church, and 
it was the Church that exercised or at 
least claimed absolute supremacy. But 
at the end of the Middle Ages the 
worldly state began again to claim its 
sovereignty, and the modern state, the 
national state, arose. In a sense it was 
rediscovered, like the many works of 
classical art and literature which were 
revived by the Renaissance, and it was 
welcomed with no less enthusiasm. The 
new and yet so old ideal of a powerful, 


Rey. Dieprich Meyer-Kuurecer, a Free 
German Protestant minister, is lecturing to 
German prisoners of war at Northfield, Eng- 
land, on behalf of the Control Office of 


Germany and Austria. 
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autonomous and totalitarian state was 
first proclaimed by Machiavelli in his 
book The Prince. He taught that Chris- 
tianity with its praise of meekness, re- 
nunciation and suffering love had weak- 
ened men, and he contended that those 
who believed in moral laws should keep 
away from politics. Politics had nothing 
to do with ethics, expediency rather 
than right had to be followed; the cri- 
terion had to be: what profits or what 


harms the nation? and: not: what is 
good or what is evil? 

Luther was a nationalist 

Troeltsch in his great work Die 


Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirchen 
und Gruppen (abridged. in English 
translation as The Social Teaching of 
the Christian Church) pointed out that 
Luther seems to have drawn his doctrine 
of the state largely from Machiavelli. 
In fact, Luther’s writings through which 
he took sides with the German princes 
in the horrible massacre of the German 
peasants are worse than anything 
Machiavelli wrote. Luther was not only 
a religious reformer, but first of all a 
German nationalist. The national idea 
was already foremost in his struggle 
against the trading in indulgences 
(which was the starting-point of his 
Reformation), and it dominated more 
or less all his life and work. There is 
thus much truth in regarding Luther as 
the spiritual ancestor of Frederick II 
(‘the Great”) of Prussia, Bismark and 
Hitler. His violent anti-Semitism has 
scarcely been surpassed even by the 
notorious Jew-baiter Streicher of Nur- 
emberg. Again and again Luther made 
the end justify the means, not only by 
purposely inserting, omitting or mis- 
interpreting words in his translation of 


the Bible, but even by sanctioning down- 
right lying, provided that it was done 
“in a worthy cause and for the sake of 
the Christian Churches.” 


Luther’s standpoint is that “civic life 
does not concern God,” it is only the 
salvation of the individual soul that 
matters, the world is and will remain 
the Devil’s. The basic principle of 


‘Luther’s teaching is Rom. III, 28: “We 


reckon therefore that a man is justified 
by Faith alone apart from the works of 
the law.” Luther says, “Christianity is 
nothing but a continual exercise in feel- 
ing that you have no sin, although you 
sin, but that your sins are thrown on 
Christ. He becomes the sinner in your 
stead.”—“Be a sinner and sin boldly.” 
—“Sometimes it is necessary to commit 
sin out of hatred and contempt for the 
Devil.” * 


Salvation became egocentric 


Whatever Biblical truth there may be 
in the principle of “justification by 
faith,” when. it is over-accentuated—as 
Luther did by inserting the word “alone” 
contrary to the original text—and made 
the center of the Christian religion, it 
becomes a source of great danger. For 
the egocentric and eudaemonistic atti- 
tude—‘‘What must I do to be saved?” — 
is entirely different from what Christ 
demands, when he calls us to follow 
him and to help to conquer the world 
for God and the Righteousness of His 
Kingdom. Its result is a great indif- 
ference and unconcern toward the 
world and all social and political prob- 
lems, a complete divorce between pri- 
vate religion and public affairs. But, 
furthermore, to Luther the state is 
divinely ordained; he consequently de- 
mands absolute obedience towards the 
state in all political matters. This con- 
ception of the state as “a power or- 
dained by God” has been the cause of a 
persistent conservatism among the 
Lutherans, of an acquiescence in exist- 
ing, conditions and an uncritical accept- 
ance of any powers that be, even a gang 
of robbers and murderers, whilst free- 
dom is claimed only for the inner world 
of the soul and the spiritual sphere of 
the church. Luther says, “Wherever 
the princes take their power from, it 
does not concern us. It is the will of 
God, irrespective of whether they have 
stolen their power or assumed it by 
robbery.” “Even if the authorities are 
wicked and unjust, nobody is entitled 
to oppose them, or to riot against 
them.” “The ass must have blows, and 
the people must be ruled by force.” _ 


With such principles Luther sanc- 
tioned the slaughter of more than 100,- 
000 freedom-loving peasants whom he — 
first had encouraged and through whose 
support he himself and his Reforma- 


| 


? 


. tion had come to power. The rising 


of these peasants was the first great 
struggle of the German people for free- 
dom and democracy. In 1525 the peas- 
ants rose. They had heard of the new 
freedom, justice and peace preached 
by Humanists like Erasmus and some 
of the Reformers, and they wanted to 
put these ideas into practice. They felt 
that only through application to the 
ordinary daily life of the common man 
would these ideas get a real meaning. 
The peasants demanded the abolition of 
all institutional churchianity—a return 
to the plain and true teaching of Jesus, 
subordination of all life, public as well 
as private life, to God’s holy laws, free- 
dom of faith and worship, abolition of 
serfdom and villeinage, restitution of 
the land to the old village communities, 
use of the tithe for purposes of the com- 
munities only, free hunting and fishing, 
impartial administration of justice. The 
princes, striving to become absolute 
monarchs, were not prepared to tolerate 
such things. Luther owed his life to 
some of them, and with their help had 
saved the cause of his Reformation. He 
was their grateful and obedient servant 
now. He advised them, “Come, beloved 
lords and nobles, strike them, transfix 
them, and cut their throats with might 
and main. Should you find death in 
so doing, you would fall in obedience 
to God and defending your like against 
the hordes of Satan.” 


Luther denied free will 


In the same year, 1525, a breach 
came between Luther and Erasmus be- 
cause Luther denied the free will of 
man, also a breach between Luther and 
Zwingli and his friends because Luther 
insisted that Christ is present in the 
bread and wine on the Communion 
table. Thus Lutheranism in all its as- 
pects stopped halfway between Roman 
Catholicism and true Protestantism, and 
without the virtues of either of them. 

The result of these happenings was 
that Lutheranism became more and 
more reactionary and_ otherworldly. 
The next to be destroyed by fire and 
sword were the Anabaptists, not because 
they objected to infant baptism but be- 
cause they were Socialists and Pacifists. 
After that no one dared to stand up 
against the Lutherans and their power- 
ful supporters, the German princes. 
Free Christianity never got a chance to 
develop in Germany; the influence of 
liberal and modern theologians like 
Harnack, Troeltsch, Lietzmann _ re- 
mained purely academic. Students with 
liberal or modern views never passed 
the theological examinations which 
were held by .the Consistories (i.e., 
the Church authorities in which all the 
administrative, judicial and disciplinary 

_ functions of the various regional or pro- 


vincial German Protestant Churches are 
centralized) and which all candidates 
for the ministry have to undergo. Pas- 
tors with such views were usually soon 
dismissed as “heretics,” especially in 
1892 when the great controversy about 
the Apostolic Creed was started by the 
publication of Harnack’s critical 
treatise. Harnack was a fine scholar, 
but like so many German scholars, he 
did not have the courage to come out 
into open battle. Political liberalism 
was also nipped in the bud; it was the 
second great struggle of the German 
people for freedom and democracy, and 
was stamped out by the Machiavellian 
Nihilist Bismarck, whom the Lutherans 
worship as their greatest statesman. . 


Confessionals not anti-Nazi 


The Lutheran influence in Germany 
has proved the more disastrous because 
the German churches are established 
churches. There were about 63 per 
cent Protestants, about 32 per cent 
Roman Catholics, about 4 per cent non- 
Christians, and only 1 per cent Free 
Church people (Independent Lutherans, 
Independent Reformed, Free Christians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Salvation 
Army, etc.). The Protestants have 28 
different provincial or regional churches, 
only loosely united in the German Evan- 
gelical Church League. Some of these 
churches (e. g., those under the Bishops 
Marahrens of Hanover, Wurm of Wurt- 


temberg and Meiser of Bavaria) are : 


Lutheran, others (e. g., those of Ostfries- 
land, part of Hesse and the Palatinate) 
are Reformed, the majority (i. e., those 
of the pre-1866 provinces of Prussia) 
are United Lutheran and Reformed in 
so far as they are united under the 
same administration. Some of the Re- 
formed are Zwinglians, others are Cal- 
vinists. The establishment of the Ger- 
man churches means for the Protestant 
churches that at the time of the princes 
these princes were the Primates of their 
respective churches, but even the Weimar 
Republic controlled the churches by far- 
reaching rights of consent, permission, 
sanction, ratification and veto, because 
the state gives considerable subventions 
(as a kind of compensation for the 
greater part of the churches’ landed 
property which was secularized after 
the Napoleonic wars) and because the 
state also collected the church tax for the 
churches (10 per cent in addition to the 
income tax). Everybody in Germany 
is “born” into and remains a member of 
the established Protestant or Roman 
Catholic Church of his district, unless 
he goes to a law court or a commis- 
sioner of oaths and makes a formal 
declaration that he wants to resign from 
membership. The same applies if a 
person wants to leave the established 


church and to join a Free Church or 
Free Congregation. 

As in other countries, there are dif- 
ferent schools and parties within the 
German Protestant churches: Orthodox, 
Liberals, Modernists, Socialists, Pacif- 
ists, etc. Under the Nazis the last two 
were immediately banned and _ their 
leaders imprisoned, and two new parties 


came into existence—the “German 
Christians” and the “Confessional 
Church.” The first wanted to Nazify 


also the doctrines and institutions of 
the church, while the latter wanted to 
adhere to the old creeds and confessions, 
and was made up of the old and 
new Orthodox. Liberals, Modernists 
and those who had belonged to the 
Socialists and Pacifists hardly sup- 
ported or joined the “Confessionals.” 
The “Confessional Church” is therefore 
not a church, but only a party within 
the German Protestant churches, and— 
compared with the whole number of 
Christian people in Germany—a mi- 
nority. 

The “Confessional Church” is by no 
means an anti-Nazi movement; on the 
contrary, its members welcomed and 
supported the Nazi revolution whole- 
heartedly. They kept silent in the pres- 
ence of all Nazi terror, and sanctioned 
and blessed the war not less than the 
‘neutral’? Lutherans of the so-called “in 
tact churches” under Marahrens, Wurm 
and Meiser, or even the “German Chris- 
tians.” 


Niemoller ‘supported Hitler 


The so-called “church struggle” was 
only for a “theological existence,” i. e., 
a kind of ecclesiastical “reservation- 
park,” a quiet corner where Confessions 
and Rites could be practiced within the 
Third Reich. (See the Declaration of 
Barmen of 1934 and Karl Barth’s Theo- 
logical Existence Today, wherein Barth 
says that his concern is only theology 
and nothing but theology — “like the 
monks go on with their litanies’—and 
that Hitler must be given a chance be- 
cause he had proved to be a real 
leader.) In November, 1933, the Prot- 
estant churches, with the consent also of 
the “Confessionals,” voluntarily offered 
the incorporation of all Church Youth 
Guilds into the Hitler Youth Organiza- 
tions, even before the Nazi had asked 
the churches to do so. In 1935 even 
Barth (then a professor at Bonn Uni- 
versity) was prepared to take the oath 
of absolute loyalty and unconditional 
obedience to Hitler, after his “Confes- 
sional” friends (Niemoller and others) 
had told him that there was no harm 
in doing so, as long as he made the 
mental reservation that loyalty to God 
comes first. It was not until 1939 that 
Barth—by then professor of Basle Uni- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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by EDWARD C. HERMANN 


Atoms Will Not Wait 


Not by curbing scientific research but by progress 
in social fields will modern man find security 


THE SCIENTIST TODAY is the self-styled savior of humanity. He has taken over 
the problem of the international control of atomic energy. This problem seems 
to have a scientific solution, but the scientist has discussed and worked on it until 
it has grown out of all proportion to its importance. He does not talk at length 


about international control of bacteriological warfare or of rockets. 


These 


weapons may be equally, or even more important, but they pose problems that 
are much more difficult, if not impossible, to solve. 


The scientist naively assumes that 
control of atomic power is the only 
means of preventing a super-blitz, since 
defense against the atomic bomb is im- 
possible. He speaks of international 
control of atomic power on the one 
hand, and on the other cries frantically 
for an increase in our technical and 
scientific knowledge to obtain national 
security. We may well ask: are we try- 
ing to prevent war in general or just a 
particular kind of war? The scientist 
assumes and states, without any valid 
reasons, that when international con- 
trol of atomic energy comes, interna- 
tional co-operation in other fields will 
follow. 


I believe that international control of 
atomic energy can provide a field in 
which some semblance of real interna- 
tional co-operation can be realized. 
And I certainly believe that interna- 
tional co-operation, even in such a nar- 
row field, is a step in the right direction. 
I cannot share the optimistic view that 
such control will be a cure-all for the 
problem of war. 

To the scientist, this problem of in- 
ternational control of atomic energy is 
clear and concrete; his solution is 
strictly scientific and quite practical. 
However, without first gaining inter- 
national co-operation in social and 
economic fields, an international mon- 
opoly of atomic energy (which is what 
any practical control scheme resolves 
itself into) might well provide the 
medium for the incubation of another 
war. As atomic energy is developed for 
industrial uses, it will be of cardinal 
importance, particularly in those parts 
of the world that are rich in natural re- 


Epwarp C, Hermann, of St. Louis, began 
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sources but are at present backward in 
industrial development. An _ interna- 
tional monopoly of this great source of 
power will find it impossible to divorce 
itself from social and political trends. 

There is a danger, in view of the 
overemphasized importance placed on 
international atomic control, that we 
might revert to a condition of national 
stagnation, after evolving a workable 
scheme for such control. We might be 
deluded into. believing that our most 
pressing problems had been solved by 
this artificial device. 

Moreover, strictly practical consider- 
ation reveals that the scheme of inter- 
national control of atomic energy, as it 
now stands, might be far from 100 per 
cent efficient, for it does not prevent the 
use of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses. The plan would work only with 
the complete sincerity and mutual con- 
fidence of all nations. Much more than 
an arbitrary international agreement is 
needed. Positive action to create such 
international sincerity and confidence is 
imperative. 


Disarmament is not enough 


International control of atomic energy 
is only one part of an over-all disarm- 
ament policy. I submit that, because 
of the prime military importance of 
ideas and factual scientific and techni- 
cal knowledge, real disarmament now 
is impossible. The best that can be 
hoped for in a plan for international 
atomic power control and related dis- 
armament schemes is that they give us 
a little more time to attack the prime 
causes of war. We must make persist- 
ent and vigorous attempts to solve per- 
manently the economic and _ social 
stresses that are causing the interna- 
tional strains of which war is born. 

Our problem, therefore, is to shift 
emphasis of international control of 
atomic power and bring it into proper 
relationship with the far more impor- 
tant ideas of international co-operation 


The Van de Graaff electrostatic generator 
at M. I. T. Its potential is 2,000,000 volts 
for bombardment of atomic nuclei. 


along social, economic and _ political 
lines. This is more constructively done, 
not by soft-pedaling international con- 
trol of atomic power, but by starting 
vigorous movements along more fun- 
damental lines. 

The problems of this country and of 
the world have not changed with the 
beginning of the so-called atomic age, 
except in degree. What is fundamen- 
tally wrong in the world is that our 
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The. present situation is a cru- 
cial test of the adequacy of the 
democratic way of life. Everyone 
concerned with the preservation of 
civil liberties within the framework 
of the American political and eco- 
nomic system, everyone who is really 
sincere about the leadership of the 
United States in paths of peace 
among nations, should be alert to 
the dangerous trends of the times. 
The necessity of providing a Na- 
tional Science Foundation under 
civilian direction is imperative. 
The Eightieth Congress which will 
assemble in January has many ur- 
gent problems to face. The en- 
lightened promotion of science in 
an atmosphere of freedom should | 
be high on its list of things to be 


done. 
KIRTLEY MATHER, 
Department of Geology, 
Harvard University 
In a broadcast 
December 12, 1946 over 
station WBMS—Boston 
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socioeconomic progress lags far behind 
our scientific achievement. The mis- 
placed emphasis on the purely scien- 
tific aspects of international atomic 
power control is a good example of 
this. There are other examples. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the world 
is suffering from malnutrition, yet the 
scientific fundamentals of proper nutri- 
tion have been known for a long time. 
Modern production engineering has 
shown us how to make vast quantities 
of goods that make life more pleasant, 
yet only a small fraction of the world 
uses such goods. Absolute cures have 
been discovered for many diseases; 
protective measures and treatments are 
known for others, yet each year millions 
die needlessly. 


Our very lives at stake 


We should not think of rectifying the 
lag that exists between our socioeco- 
nomic progress and our scientific and 
technical achievements by curbing sci- 

_ entific advance. Such a_ suggestion 
would deprive humanity of many just 
physical benefits. It would -also be 
quite impractical. We cannot control 
the advance of ideas in any field in 
which people are actively interested 
and working. We must think rather 
in terms of increasing progress in 
social fields. It has been easy for so- 
cial and economic ideas to stagnate in 


a world to which science has given 


thousands of luxuries as it advanced, 
and in a country in which God has as- 
sumed the form of a dollar mark. We 
must realize that all the insurance 
policies in the world can’t give us 
security now. We must work on social 
problems as if our very lives depended 
on them, because, believe me, they do! 


Wars are caused by the aggregation 
of social, economic and political stag- 
nation and bungling, from relations be- 
tween nations down to the small prob- 
lems of your own neighborhood. This 
means that your personal problems, 
those of your city and your state must 
be solved in order to solve the larger 
international ones, created by the 
smaller problems. The attainment of 
peace will take the individual and full- 
time efforts of every intelligent man, 
woman and child, here and abroad. We 
must work for peace at school, play, 
work, home, and in the community. 
This does not mean that we must change 
our fields of study or our occupations, 
but it does mean that we must, with- 
out fail, exercise our rights of voting, 
and free speech, and use what influence 
we may have to promote social advance- 
ment. 

The united will and efforts of the 
peoples of the world can be more 
powerful than atomic energy, but atoms 

will not wait! 


by LAURENCE C. STAPLES 


Lincoln’s Unitarian Visit 


In 1865 the President heard 
William Henry Channing in Washington 


THE QUESTION has often been asked: 
Why did Abraham Lincoln with his 
freely expressed liberal views on reli- 
gion not join or at least attend a Uni- 
tarian Church? “I doubt,” he said, “the 
possibility or propriety of settling the 
religion of Jesus Christ in the model of 
man-made creeds and dogmas. It was 
a spirit in the life he laid stress on and 
taught, if I read aright.” Or again, “I 
cannot without mental reservations as- 
sent to long and complicated creeds and 
catechisms. If the church would ask 
simply for assent to the Saviour’s state- 
ment of the substance of the law: Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind and thy neighbor as thy- 
self, that church would I gladly unite 
with.” These statements make it clear 
that, whatever Lincoln’s affiliations, he 
could not have been thoroughly at home 
save in a Unitarian Church. 

In Springfield, Ill., of course, there 
was no such church. But when Lincoln 
came to Washington in 1861, the First 
Unitarian Church there was already 40 
years old. It had an adequate building, 
well designed by Charles Bulfinch, lo- 
cated, it is true, ten blocks or more 
from the White House but in a promin- 
ent location. It had had a distinguished 
list-of ministers, including Stephen Bul- 
finch, Orville Dewey and Joseph Henry 
Allen. One of them, Moncure D. Con- 
way, had spoken out very strongly 
against slavery—and had lost his pul- 
pit as a result. But William D. Haley 
who succeeded him also had pronounced 
anti-slavery views and served until the 
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beginning of the war. His successor, 
William Henry Channing, nephew of 
William Ellery Channing, was an elo- 
quent preacher and so highly regarded 
that only a short time after his coming 
he was made Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. Among the congrega- 
tion had been John Quincy Adams, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Justice William Story, 
Judge William Cranch and Charles Bul- 
finch. Surely in Washington, Lincoln 
might have shown some interest in Uni- 
tarianism. 

That he did, at least to the extent of 
attending one Unitarian service, a re- 
cently discovered diary of a former 
member of the Washington church in- 
disputably reveals. John Alfred Hay- 
ward, with a background of English 
Unitarianism, was active in the Wash- 
ington church, a member of its Com- 
mittee of Management. Through the 
courtesy of his daughter, Miss Emma 
Hayward, it has been possible to secure. 
the excerpt from his diary reproduced 
herewith. Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent did attend a Unitarian service. The 
preacher he heard was William Henry 
Channing. It was no special occasion; 
only the usual service. Though more 
often his steps led to the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church close by 
the White House or to St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church across Lafayette Square, 
at least once Lincoln attended a service 
where he did not have to recite “a long 
and complicated creed,” where the 
spirit of liberty and democracy pre- 
vailed. Once at least, Abraham Lincoln 
worshiped as a Unitarian. 
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by ALEXANDER SZENT-IVANYI 


Religious Liberty 


Stull Lives in Hungary 


A four century balance sheet of Hungarian 
Unitarianism includes both gain and loss 


REPRESENTING THE OLDEST Unitarian Church, the Unitarian Church of Hungary, 
places one in a rather difficult position. Almost 400 years—and what 400 years! 
—stand on the credit side of the historical bookkeeping of my church, but exactly 
the same amount can be written on the debit side when it comes to giving an 


account. 


In other words, being 400 years old is not all glory, it carries obliga- 


tions also. If our church is 400 years old, more than twice the age of any other 
existing Unitarian or Liberal Christian organization of today, then surely we 
should be able to give something of our longer experience to those of shorter 
experience—something an older brother would be expected to give to the younger 
member of the family, a moral of the story of Unitarianism, a wisdom acquired 
and ripened by age within a Liberal Christian movement. 


We certainly cannot avoid the issue 
by saying that those 400 years were one 
continuous struggle for existence, that 
we never really had an opportunity to 
bring out what is best in Unitarianism, 
and that therefore we could not be ex- 
pected to give any account of our ex- 
periences in the past... I for one would 
not subscribe to the aphorism: “Happy 
peoples have no history.” People can 
have history, varied, trying and _ har- 
assed, and still be happy. The more 
varied and trying and harassed the his- 
tory—the more happy that people can 
be if it is the right kind of a people. Of 
course, we should not fancy happiness 
as some stagnant pool, with ourselves 
lying idly in it, slumbering under a 
benevolent sun. Let happiness be the 
ocean, with its sunshine surely, but also 
with its storms and hurricanes, and let 
us be riding the storms in proud ships 
destined for enchanting ports of the 
future! 


The dream came true 


Well, we Hungarian Unitarians did 
have our ups and downs, to be sure, 
during these four centuries. Some 
people, however, are apt to forget about 
the “ups,” remembering only the 
“downs.” We had glorious epochs of 
being a majority religion, even for a 
while having kings and princes, legis- 

Rey. ALEXANDER Szent-Ivany1, of Buda- 
pest, is deputy bishop of the Hungarian 
Unitarian Church and president of the Liberal 
Party in his country. At present he is serv- 


ing for three months as interim minister in 
the Unitarian church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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lators and aristocrats in our church 
and at the same time also the people, 
merchants, artisans, and always we 
had the simple but independent farm- 
ers of the beautiful white villages in 
Transylvania. Many times the great- 
est theologians, scientists, poets and 
writers of the country joined our move- 
ment and fought with us for the Uni- 
tarian dream. And many times we suc- 
ceeded in making that dream come 
true. It was a Unitarian parliament, 
with a Unitarian king and a Unitarian 
majority, that passed the first law in 
the world for general tolerance, free- 
dom of religion and conscience (1568). 
And whenever progress was able to 
gain a step or two in social or political 
reform, Unitarians were always among 
the pioneers. ; 

Of course, we had our trying periods 
also, and certainly these were the more 
numerous and lasted incomparably 
longer. And also, as every family is 
supposed to have at least one black 
sheep among the members, we too had 
episodes which we do not like to remem- 
ber. Still, be it ups or be it downs, we 
had our experiences, and they always 
teach us the most. 

Yet we cannot avoid the issue by 
pretending that the differences in en- 
vironment, language and tradition make 
it impossible for us to tell the moral of 
the story to those who have their own 
particular story in mind. The more 
we know of each other, different coun- 
tries, different nations, different lan- 
guages, different traditions, the better 


we understand the classic authors who 
insisted always on the basic uniformity 
of human nature and human experi- 
ence. Mankind is essentially one, and 
all the hopes, sorrows, aspirations and 
frustrations it has to go through pro- 
duce essentially the same changes in 
the heart, in the mind, in the character, 
no matter what country, language or 


* tradition to which one may belong. 


Being thus divested of all excuses, 
we have to give an answer now to the 
question: what is the moral of our 
story of 400 years in Unitarianism? 

Hungarian Unitarians still believe in 
the individual interpretation of life, of 
religion, of everything. They never 
saw any reason to alter this fundamen- 
tal conception of their movement. 
(Take it as number one of the moral 
of the story, if you like.) This being 
the case, however, I cannot talk for 
anybody else except for myself. It 
happens that my forefathers were Uni- 
tarians all during these 400 years. It 
is an unbroken descendance from the 
time of Francis David down to this day. 
(Fortunately it cannot be mystified into 
any “Apostolic succession,” as I happen 
to be the first clergyman in this line of 
the family.) Nevertheless, the strug- 
gle for existence in the church was a 
struggle for existence in my family 
too, which completely identified itself 
with the movement. Therefore experi- 
ences and tradition in our family meant 
about the same as the experiences and 
tradition in the Unitarian Church. I 
was brought up on the moral of the 
story as my people saw it; it was part 
of my education. 


Tolerance is our highest gain 


Notwithstanding the principle of in- 
dividual interpretation, I feel safe to 
say that every Hungarian Unitarian 
would agree with me about the most 
important item of this “moral of the 
story.” It is an understanding attitude 
(call it tolerance, patience, forgiveness, 
or what you like) which always char- 
acterized Unitarianism at its best. We 
were proclaiming and claiming for our- 
selves this quality of understanding, 
which we established and _ practiced 
every time in our brief periods of be- 
ing in power. Speaking of black sheep 
in the family, we never had any black 
sheep theologically, culturally or so- 
cially; we never really had a Unitarian 
black sheep toward progress either. 
And if we had, we never called it a 
black sheep. We always respected in- 
dividual opinion whether in theology, 
culture, social theory, or even in the 
matter of progress. If we did not agree, 
we did not follow, and that was the end 
of it. What we did call and do call a 
black sheep is the Unitarian who vio- 
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by CHARLES LUCKMAN 


The. First Step Is 
Up to Business 


One of America’s foremost leaders of industry 
speaks boldly on the responsibilities of management 


I wouLp BE LEss than honest with you if I did not say to you that what has hap- 


pened to me could happen only in America, the land of opportunity. 


I feel so 


deeply about this that I am going to discuss with you what I believe to be the 
crucial problem facing business, small, medium and large. 


Many of you here represent concerns 
that, for the most part, were started 
during the last ten years. If you will 
look at the airplanes built during the 
first decade of flying, and compare 
them with the huge four-motor trans- 
ports of today, you will see the poten- 
tial measure of your own growth. 
Whether or not you are able to “realize 
this potential depends upon a variety of 
circumstances—several of the most im- 
portant of which I should like to ex- 
amine with you today. Now this must 
be done on a factual basis, because I 
am only a manufacturer of soaps, 
shortenings and dentifrices. 


I know of only one way to measure 
the future of your business, or that of 
any business. This simply involves es- 
timating tomorrow’s performance on 
the basis of yesterday’s accomplish- 
ments. Before doing this, however, let’s 
be quite, sure we can agree on whose 
past and whose future we want to stack 
together. 


In Mrs. Doakes’ 


As you all know, over 85 per cent of 
the nation’s super markets are located 
in cities with a population of over 10,- 
000. Yours is primarily a metropolitan 
business, dependent for its income on 
the way the employees of industry eat 
and housekeep. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that your future is not so 
much in your own hands as in the mar- 

‘ket basket of Mrs. Joe Doakes. ’ The 
way Mrs. Joe sets her table and keeps 
her home is pretty much determined by 
the kind of a living standard that her 
husband is able to provide. If that 
living standard continues to rise, then 
the super markets of the nation will 


market basket 


Cuartes Lucxman is President of Lever 
Brothers. This article is a portion of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Suner Market In- 
stitute at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on Novem- 

ber 7, 1946, 


prosper and expand. But, if that liv- 
ing standard falls, then your businesses 
will suffer and contract. 

We must do more than pay lip serv- 
ice to the ideal of a progressively higher 
standard of living for the American 
wage earner. I am frequently amazed 
at the ease with which we applaud the 
idea of a higher standard of living for 
all people, without apparently realiz- 
ing that our own employees are also 
part of the “people.” 

In thinking about the application of 
this principle to my own company, I 
came upon some rather startling facts. 
In the era of 1915-16, my company 
operated with 180 employees. Our 
total sales were less than one million 
dollars, and our competitive ranking 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
tenth place. 


Charles Luckman 


The average plant employee working 
for us made 21 cents per hour, during 
a work week that consisted of more 
than 50 working hours. He received 
no vacation with pay, and no paid holi- 
days. Premium pay for overtime, or 
week end or holiday work was unknown. 
By the same token, we made no provi- 
sion to support him, or his family, in 
the event of sickness, accident, old age, 
or death. This was the picture in 1915, 
and at that time, we were considered 
to be rather liberal employers. 


Our workers’ standard advanced 


In the intervening 30 years, our man- 
agement broadened many of its view- 
points, sometimes voluntarily, and 
sometimes with a little persuasion from 
the bargaining agent chosen by our em- 
ployees, the American Federation of 
Labor, which is certainly entitled to 
credit for the influence it has brought 
to bear upon our thinking and behavior 
as employers. During this period of 30 
years, we grew inwardly and outwardly 
to a point where today almost 6,000 
Lever families now enjoy a standard of 
living that enables all of them to be 
good customers in your stores. 

The comparison between then and 
now is, as | said earlier, a startling one: 
180 employees multiplied to 6,000. 
Our total sales skyrocketed from less 
than one million to the neighborhood 
of 200 million, and in this process we 
emerged from tenth to second place in 
a highly competitive industry. 

And here is how your new customers 
were born. Our average, plant wage of 
21 cents an hour increased to $1.13 per 
hour, while the work week shrank from 
50 to 40 hours. Premiums ranging 
from “time and a half” to “double time 
and a half” were instituted for over- 
time after eight hours, and for work on 
week ends and holidays. And, since 
your customers must pay their bills re- 
gardless of accidents, or illness, or old 
age, our employees receive the protec- 
tion of a full pay envelope for 13 
weeks in the event of sickness or acci- 
dent. In addition, they are given a 
pension at the age of 65 which provides 
them with an income equal to 20 per 
cent of earnings current at the time of 
retirement, over and above Social Se- 
curity benefits. In the event of death, 
their families receive a minimum of 
$2,000 life insurance which, like these 
other protections, is furnished by the 
company free of charge. 

Now these conditions entitle us, per- 
haps, to consider ourselves as rather 
liberal employers, judged by today’s 
standards. But while the comparison 
between 1915 and the present uncovers 
some rather startling facts, it also car- 
ries implications for the future that 
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make our present notions of liberalism 
seem as antiquated as the ideas that 
passed for liberalism in 1915. 

I suggest that we explore some of 
these implications together, in terms of 
our future progress as a nation—be- 
cause the experience at Lever was not 
unique, and our progress there was in 
many ways a part of a trend felt 
throughout our entire country. 

My first and only factual statement 
about the future of your business is that 
it can and should double during the 
next generation if the leadership of 
American business is willing to establish 
as its objective for 1970 a standard of 
living for the American wage earner 
which is at least 100 per cent higher 
than the level of today. 

The reasons for such an objective are 
clear. The facts are, that while we have 
more telephones, bathtubs and electri- 
cal power production than any other 
nation in the world, the table of the 
average American wage earner could 
stand a more generous supply of quite 
a few necessities. 

I submit that if we could progress as 
a nation during the last 30 years from 
an average of 24 cents per hour to 
$1.11 per hour, then during the next 
generation as a nation, we should cer- 
tainly be able to increase average 
hourly earnings from $1.11 to $2.22. 

We should also be able to accomplish 
this without any further deflation of 
real dollar value. This is important. 
You could buy a lot more with $10.00 
in 1915 than you can in 1946. Asa 
matter of fact, as a general average, 
you need $18.00 today to match the 
purchasing power of a $10.00 bill in 
1915. 

There is however, no necessity for 
further devaluation of the dollar and if 
we set our sights on the objective, there 
is no reason why the next generation 
should not see real wages of $2.22 an 
hour or better. The only thing to stop 

‘us is that perhaps we’re not as smart 
as our fathers were. That is a psycho- 
‘logical problem we shall discuss in a 
few moments: 


Annual wages are desirable 


Tf, on the other hand, the new genera- 
tion of business leadership is worthy of 
its inheritance, then we may look for- 
ward with some confidence to similar 
progress in other phases of our indus- 
trial relationships. 

In this connection, I think we may 
expect a rapid growth in the extension 
of the annual wage principle, particu- 
larly as it becomes more apparent to 
American business that people who are 
irregularly employed make bad cus- 
tomers, whereas those whose employ- 
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better credit risks. 


ment is stabilized not only spend their 
money more freely, but also make much 
I believe, too, that 
sickness and accident, regardless of du- 
ration, will by then be universally re- 
garded as insurable risks. This, too, 
will be good for your business, because 
your customers will not be forced to 
restrict their buying when their homes 


are darkened by the adversities of sick- . 


ness or accident. 


In the same way, I believe that we 
shall grow to realize that if American 
industry can amortize and retire its ob- 
solete plant equipment every ten years, 
it can certainly afford to set aside once 
every 25 or 30 years a retirement fund 
large enough to provide for the com- 
fortable pensioning of its overage man 
power. Even the best retirement plans 
today are both inadequate in amount 
and overdue in application. There is 
no reason why the retired man of 65 
should not be considered as good a 
customer for you as the employed man 


of 35. 


I also look forward to the growth of 
another national insight, namely, that 
there is nothing particularly sacred 
about a 40-hour week. Business exists 
in order that people may live. People 
do not live in order that business may 
exist. Now in good living, leisure for 
recreation and self-improvement is a 
most powerful stimulant to increased 
business. Let anyone who doubts the 
value of universal education ask why 
the entire food and beverage industry 
spent only four million dollars on ad- 
vertising in 1915 as against well over 
200 millions today. The growing abil- 
ity of advertising to sell your products 
is directly related to the increase of our 
expenditures on elementary and second- 
ary schools. In 1915, we spent about 
a half a billion dollars nationally on 
elementary and secondary education, as 
against almost three billions last year. 
But we can make a great deal more 
progress, because with a decreasing 
work week, it may be possible for us 
during the next 30 years to stimulate 
adult education in a like fashion. This 
would provide a powerful stimulus to 
the welfare and to the living standards 
of our nation. 

A little while earlier, I said that the 
next generation should see a doubling 
of your business, if the leadership of 


American industry is willing to estab- 
lish as its objective for 1970 at least 
a 100 per cent higher standard of liv- 
ing for the American wage earner. But 
we cannot stop there. Annual wages, 
increased securities against the hazards 
of life, shorter hours of work and in- 
creased opportunities for education and 
recreation—these too must come to pass 
for your customers and for ours if we 
are to prosper. The main barrier, as 
I see it, is the psychological one : to 
which I referred in passing a few mo- 
ments ago. 


In one of his deeply perceptive es- 
says, the. Spanish philosopher, José 
Ortega, in describing Rome and Castile 
as. the only states in history that were 
able to create lasting empires, said: 
“The people who came under their in- - 
fluence were made to feel .. . they 
shared a vision.” He then goes on to 
observe: “People do not live together 
merely to be together. They live to- 
gether to do something together. The 
imagination for tomorrow is the disci- 
pline of today.” : 

I mention this necessity for sharing 
a vision because I believe that much . 
of the division between Business and 
Labor in our country today stems from 
the fact that we have forgotten our to- 
getherness, and are now dreaming our 
dreams apart. Our battles are being 
fought along the frontiers of ignorance 
and fear. Our sense of togetherness 
has become obscured by unintelligent 
self-interest. on the part of both Big 
Business and Big Labor. However, 
since the faults of Business were the 
fertile ground upon which grew many 
of the vices of organized labor, so will 
the reformation of business have to 
precede the reformation of labor. And 
in the doing of this, business will have 
earned the right to appeal to public 
opinion. ; 

This challenge of putting our own 
house in order will not be easy to ac- 
cept, because it will compel us to re- 
verse attitudes which by now have 
become almost habitual with us. Let 
me illustrate. 

Why is it that during the past 20 
years American Business has become 
identified in the public mind as opposed 
to everything that spells greater secur- : 
ity, well-being, or peace of mind for 
the little guy? Why is it that scarcely 
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a month goes by but that some trade 
association or other decides to embark 


_ on a crusade to save free enterprise for 


America? I think the answers are pretty 
clear. We got the reputation we have 
because, by and large, we earned it. 
How? Well, we declared war on collec- 
tive bargaining. We actually opposed 
increased taxes for education. We 
fought health and safety ordinances. 
The record proves that we battled child 
labor legislation. We yipped and 
yowled against minimum wage laws. 
We struggled against unemployment in- 
surance. We decried Social Security, 
and currently we are debunking pro- 
posals to provide universal sickness and 
accident insurance. 


We did all these things without mak- 
ing one single constructive suggestion 
which would assure the American peo- 
ple of our desires to achieve the same 
results for them on a basis that would 
be more businesslike and less political. 
Where on the record is there a single 
example to show that Big Business or 


Big Trade Associations ever initiated a 


legislative program of benefits for the 
workers? They have always waited 
until they were asked or forced to do so. 


Neither free, nor enterprising 


Today we wonder why people don’t 
like Big Business! We wonder why it 
is necessary to start campaigns to save 
free enterprise from the damnation 
bowwows. The answer is that we were 
doing everything within our power to 
prove to the American people that busi- 
ness was neither free nor enterprising 
when it came to the simplest social 
needs of the community. To solve the 
problem we started to sell our brand 
of economics to a group of customers 
who were already pretty sore at us. And 
the theme of this “brilliantly timed” 
sales campaign was that all the other 
systems in the world are a lot worse 
than our own. There was no alternative 
theme possible because we lacked either 
the conviction, or the courage, or the 
vision to tell the American people what 
we thought our system of business could 
do for them in the future. 


The American is not interested in 
the number of bathtubs in Russia, or 
in the telephone situation in Sweden. 
What he wants to know is, “When am / 
going to get modern plumbing?” and 
“When can I afford a private tele- 
phone?” He is interested in the future, 
as Charles F. Kettering said, “because 
from now on I have to do all my living 


there.” 


Now the only way he will buy our 
method of doing business is if we sat- 
isfy him that we of business intend that 
system to work progressively well for 


him. 
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“You would think they could sing Pales- 
trina by now, wouldn't you?” 


We cannot plant this conviction in 
his mind unless we do two things. First, 
we must mean it. And, second, we must 
merchandise our plans and policies the 
way we do our products. This means 
that, when we talk to the people of this 
country, we’ve got to stop making noises 
like a corporation.. What we need are 
fewer negations and apologies and more 
affirmations and constructive plans. 

In this connection, some of you may 
wonder whether it is really wise for me, 
as an employer, to state that I believe 
in higher wages, shorter hours, bigger 
pensions and so on. Isn’t it “danger- 
ous” to talk this way? Won’t it put 
“ideas” in our employees’ heads, and 
make “trouble”? Aren’t we running 
the risk that our employees will mistake 
our objectives for a promise, our hopes 
for commitments? 

My answer to these questions is that 
all our employees can read, write and 
understand English. Consequently I 
refuse to sell them short on common 
sense! I believe that we of manage- 
ment can share our objectives and hopes 
with them, without fear of crucifixion. 
I am also clear that unless we share 
our. visions of the road ahead, we can- 
not expect the men who work with us 
to understand the temporary disap- 
pointments that inevitably arise along 
the way. Furthermore we cannot ex- 
pect them to put forth that special’ ef- 
fort which so often spells the difference 
between disaster and survival, unless 
they know the intentions within our 
minds and hearts. 


We must all work for decent mini- 
mum wage legislation in our own states. 
Forty per cent of the increased pur- 
chasing power will flow into your cash 
register. We must fight for bigger edu- 
cational appropriations, remembering 
that illiteracy is the enemy of every 
sales promotion. We must stimulate 
interest and discussion in stabilized 
employment plans, with the personal 
knowledge that the assurance of a stable 
income is a wonderful tonic for the 
appetite. We must start pension plans 
for our own employees as an example 
to the community, realizing that the 


average age of our population is increas- 


_ing and that a mere token income for the 


aged not only constitutes a moral out- 
rage but also makes for off-key cash 
register music. We must encourage 
efforts in our own community to insure 
people against the hazards of sickness 
and accident. Bankrupt citizens are 
poor customers. 

The Republican landslide sharply 
focuses the crisis of our national affairs. 
The Chinese word for “crisis,”* as some 
of you may know, is composed of two 
characters—the one meaning “danger,” 
and the other “opportunity.” 

The “danger” we now face is that 
complacency may lead us in business 
to revert to past attitudes of indifference 
and unconcern for the people who man 
our plants and offices. That attitude 
was repudiated once before by the 
American people. If we are unwise 
enough to permit its resurrection, it 
can be repudiated again. 

The “opportunity” that this crisis 
presents is the second chance American 
Business now has to conduct its steward- 
ship of the national economy with a 
thoughtful, constructive concern for the 
hazards and problems that exist in the 
lives of our American wage earners. © 

This is not to say that we should 
pursue a blindly idealistic policy. 
Realism compels us to recognize that 
the abuses of Big Labor should be rec- 
tified. My entire theme here is that Joe 
and Mrs. Doakes deserve to be protected 
by safeguards against socially destruc- 
tive selfishness whether it stems from 
Management or Labor. 


Under our own power 


My plea to you today is that we of 
Business should take the first step for- 
ward under our own power; and for 
the first time present to the American 
people a constructive program for the 
future which will entitle us to the 
leadership that we have so often claimed 
but so rarely exerted. 

In a word, let us reverse some of our 
historically negative attitudes. And let 
us not forget the part that vision and 
enthusiasm should play in this under- 
taking. Let us discard fear, and share 
our hopes with America. There is no 
other road to togetherness. 

If we have no faith in ourselves and 
in the kind of future we can create to- 
gether, we are fit only to follow but 
not to lead. But if we would lead our 
fellow Americans into the prodigious 
realm of usefulness foreshadowing an 
Atomic Age, let us remember that the 
Bible contains two proverbs we cannot 
afford much longer to forget. The first 
is “Man does not live by bread alone” 
and the second is “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 
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by JOHN G. MACKINNON 


Living “As It” 
A sermon about what. faith 1s 


delivered over CBS on the Church of the Air 


A LARGE PART of life must be lived by guess work. If guess work seems too hap- 
hazard to you, you may say that much of life must be lived by making careful 


estimates of the factors that aren’t known with certainty. 


It is important to 


use care in estimating life situations, but all the care in the world will not make 
your decisions scientifically correct so long as some of the factors are not known 
with scientific accuracy. There are many things we don’t know with such accuracy. 
There are some things we can postpone in such fields as scientific research until 
we find the right answers. But life doesn’t stand still. Areas of life where there 
is no certain knowledge cannot be ignored or avoided in day by day living. 
We have to make decisions even though we don’t know the exact nature of all 
the factors involved in making them. We have to guess. 


You are giving a party. You don’t 
know whether to invite Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Smith. Will they add to its suc- 
cess, or will they spoil it? You can’t 
be sure. You have to guess because 
you must decide one way or the other— 
and not to decide is to decide not to. 
Two serious-minded young people are 
considering marriage. They know that 
many marriages are not happy, success- 
‘ful additions to society. They want 
theirs to be worth while. They can’t 
know that it will, but they must make a 
decision—for not to decide is to decide 
not to. They have to guess and to pro- 
ceed upon the basis of their guess. You 
have the choice of keeping your old job 
or changing to a new one. Will it be 
better or worse? You can’t know with 
certainty. But you must decide—for 
not to decide is to decide not to, so you 
have to make up your mind according 
to your guess. 

Not only in intimate personal prob- 
lems such as these do we have to make 
decision on guesswork, but also in our 
attitude toward life, toward our fellows, 
and toward the universe. This is the 
field of philosophy. Philosophers are 
the world’s ultimate guessers. They 
guess carefully, to be sure. They ex- 
amine all that is known (both scientifi- 
cally and by rule of thumb), and fill in 
the gaps with careful guesses. But they 
have to guess about the gaps for, as 
philosophers, they are required to draw 
a complete picture of the nature of 


Rev. Joun G. MacKinnon, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Wilmington, Del., 
served the Unitarian church in Richmond, Va., 
from 1937 to 1946. He was graduated from 
Akron University, University of Chicago and 
Meadville Theological School. 
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things. The idea of being philosophers 
frightens most of us. Yet if we are 
going to live at all we must be philoso- 
phers to some extent. If we don’t make 
our own guesses we must consider the 
guesses that have been made and select 
some of them as a working basis for our 
lives. We cannot operate without an 
underlying attitude toward our fellows, 
life and the Universe. 


Some guesses are better 


One guess is not as good as another. 
Some guesses are better than others be- 
cause they fit the facts better. It was 
universally guessed that a heavy body 
falls to earth faster than a light one 
until Galileo proved, by experiment, 
that they fall at the same speed. Sup- 
pose a 200 pound man and a ten 
pound baby are trapped on the top 
floor of a burning building. If this 
man agrees with the old guess, he will 
conclude that he can safely drop the 
baby and it will sink slowly to the earth 
unharmed. If he makes his decision 
upon the basis of this bad guess, of 
course the baby will be killed. It is 
better to guess more nearly.in accord 
with reality. This is an extreme ex- 
ample, but many decisions are made 
on the basis of guesses that just don’t 
fit the facts. Many people, therefore, 
expect results from their actions which 
cannot possibly happen because their 
guesses are out of line with reality. 
Some people even expect God to change 
objective conditions (such as weather) 
because they pray to him to do so. 

Some guesses are better than others, 
too, because of the sort of living which 
results from them. If you guess “what 
is to be will be,” you will conclude that 
no human action makes any difference. 


‘people to do or not to do. 


You will believe that you can’t change 
things by effort, so you will stop trying. 
If you guess that the earth and every- 
thing on it is hopelessly and unchange- 
ably evil, and that good exists only in 
Heaven after death, you will put up with 
all the evil of the world and wait 
patiently for Heaven. You will not try 
to make bad things better. These are 
bad guesses because of what they lead 
A better 
guess is that God has left it for us to 
decide what sort of life and what sort 
of world we shall have; that human 
choice and human action changes 
things, and that by working as the hands 
and feet of God to change bad things 
to good things, we can make life better 
than it is. 


Faith burns with zeal 


The guesses you make about ultimate 
questions — such as the nature of the 
Universe, the nature of man, the nature 
of God, what things are worth while, 
how human beings should treat one an- 
other— form your pattern of belief. 
You may make them yourself, or you 
may accept guésses that have been made 
by leaders you trust. It is important 
that the content of these guesses be 
sound; that they be the best possible 
guesses you can find. But far more 
important than the content of these 
guesses is what you do with them once 
you have made them, or once you have 
accepted them from a trusted source. 

Having made, or accepted, a set of 
guesses, you have a pattern of belief. 
It is usual to think this is the same thing 
as a faith. Much has been said and 
written about faith which implies that it 
is intellectual assent to a set of guesses 
about ultimate questions. But this is 
not true. There is far more to faith 
than mere intellectual assent. 

There is something burning about 
faith. It is a hot fire of zeal. Faith is 
not belief in spite of evidence, but action 
in scorn of consequence. It is not 
enough to believe that certain guesses 
are right. There must be an active, 
decisive element about faith. 

Your belief becomes faith when you 
order your life, your decisions, your 
behavior as if what you believed were 
true. Faith is living as if your guesses 
were right. It is betting your life on 
what you believe. Faith is your pattern 
of belief fired into action. 

I have said that one must make, or 
accept, some guesses about ultimate 
questions. It is important to make these 
guesses because we cannot suspend from 
contact with our lives the areas of ex- 
perience wherein we don’t know all the 
answers. But to make guesses is not 
important as an end in belief. It is _ 
important only in order to form a com- 
plete background against which to live; 


against which to make choices, to reach 
decisions, and to act. If one doesn’t 
make his choices, reach his decisions 
and act in accordance with his guesses 
—or with his pattern of belief —it is 
not very important for him to have one. 
He may as well not trouble himself with 
guessing if he isn’t going to do any- 
thing with his guesses. They are, then, 
only a matter of intellectual curiosity to 
him. But if he has a faith—if he lives 
as if his guesses were true—then it is 
essential for him to have a sound 
pattern of belief upon which to base 
his living. Living based securely upon 
a sound pattern of belief is faith. 


Faith involves effective action 


We cannot but think, on this occasion 
so close to November eleventh—Armis- 
tice Day of World War I—of the grave 
problem of World Peace and World 
Order which now confronts us. All of 
us believe that war is bad. Many of 
us believe that peace can be maintained 
by the United Nations Organization. 
Many of us believe that we must have 
a Federal World Government before 
peace is secure. But we do not have 
faith in any of these things so long as 
we only think them to ourselves. True 
faith in peace, in the United Nations 
Organization, or in the principle of 
Federal World Government is shown 
only by those who talk, write and work 
tirelessly for the achievement of these 
hopes. It is, therefore, an act of faith 
to write your congressman about a 
critical issue of foreign relations; to 
hold a meeting; to circulate a petition; 
to write a “letter to the editor”; to wire 
the United States representative on the 
Security Council. These are ways to pro- 
mote what you believe. Merely by 
thinking peace is good; merely by be- 
lieving that the United Nations Organ- 
ization is hopeful; or hopeless as the 
case may be, is no more than barren 
belief. Faith is doing something about 
«it. 

If you believe mankind can be re- 
deemed from frustration, sorrow and 
poverty of spirit, it is not enough merely 
to hold that opinion as an abstract 
idea. Only those have such a faith who 
behave as if it were true. Only those 
have such a faith who contribute both 
labor and money to our collective 
efforts to redeem men from their 
failures and problems, such as the Com- 
munity Chests of our many cities. Only 
those who live as if man could be re- 
deemed, by helping to redeem him, have 


_ any faith in his possible salvation. 


If you believe that people are essen- 
tially honest, you have no faith in 


_ human honesty unless you treat others as. 
_ if they were honest. Even more to the 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


A PRAYER 


FATHER of men, who hast so made us 
that we only find ourselves in each 
other, that we make the best neither of 


ourselves nor of -our brethren except. 


in a living and unreserving fellowship, 
grant us the spirit of Jesus, friend of 
publicans and sinners, lover of cast- 
aways and derelicts, forgiver of his 
enemies, that we may bring his purpose 
to a sure end, bestowing peace on them 
that are nigh and upon them that are 
afar off, so making of the twain one 
new man. For their sakes, let us, like 
him, dedicate ourselves to the great en- 
terprise of building a world of Life 
without a sundering sea. Amen. 
| peak Brae 


Reprinted from At Thine Altar, edited by 
Charles A. Wyman, by permission of The 
Murray Press. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


THE Brotherhood of Man is not a crowd 
of friendly humanitarians. The Be- 
loved Community is not a picnic. The 
Kingdom of God is aot a mere collec- 


tion of good people who believe in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is an ex- 
ceeding great army of skilful, disci- 
plined, highly competent men and 
women; not a standing army either, but 
a marching one, always on the move, 
always advancing with a united front, 
with perfect order as the keynote of 
the advance. Yes, we peace-loving peo- 
ple, we war-haters, we Christians have 
a great deal to learn from armies. What 
a pity that all that skill and discipline 
and competence and courage should be 
used for the fighting purpose only. If 
only we could find a social equivalent 
for it: a human equivalent for it! What 
a difference that would make! How 
much bigger things we could attempt! 
How much sooner we should get them 
done! How much less there would be 
of rhetorical gammon and how much 
more of honest work! How far more 
fruitful our liberty would become! 
Liberty? Think you that liberty con- 
sists in freedom to get things said? 
Does it not consist much more in free- 
dom to get them done? 


Le Pe yAcKks 


point, you have no faith in human 
honesty unless you, yourself, order your 
life fully upon the principle of honesty. 


If you believe it is worth while for 


human beings to be kindly, generous, 
sympathetic to one another, your belief 
is only a hollow form of words unless 
you practice those qualities in relation 
to your fellows; not only those you meet 
face to face, but also those caught in 
the vast impersonal network of relation- 
ships that bind all humanity together. 


If you believe that the heart of the 
Universe is goodness; that God, who is 
absolute goodness, controls the Uni- 
verse, your opinion is dead and un- 
fruitful so long as it is only a pattern 
of belief. To be vital it must become 
a faith. You must live as if it were 
true. You must take upon yourself the 
burden common to all God’s children, 
of maintaining, supporting and ex- 
panding the qualities of goodness by 
your daily life. If, on the other hand, 
you believe the Universe is indifferent 
to goodness and that no other power 
than man works for righteousness, then 
to translate your abstract belief into a 
concrete faith you must accept the great 
responsibility of making goodness and 
righteousness prevail by human means 
in the affairs of men. 


I am tired, and the world is tired of 
carefully enunciated patterns of belief 
which remain only that. It is a sterile 
thing to draw up creeds and doctrines 
and to give or seek verbal assent to 


them. We have been doing it for cen- 
turies. We have only increased di- 
visions and hatred among ourselves 
thereby; dividing up into opposing 
camps in accordance with the pattern of 
belief to which we give verbal assent. 
It is time for a new age of faith; faith 
that is acting and living as if our be- 
liefs were true. It is time for us to 
make our belief in the brotherhood of 
man into a living vital faith by acting 
as if we were brothers to all human- 
kind. It is time for us to change our 
abstract, passive belief in God into a 
real and burning faith by the full de- 
votion of our hearts and minds and lives 
to doing the work which will make his 
“Kingdom come upon earth.” 


In this, our desperate age of need, 
with mankind threatened as never be- 
fore by sudden extinction at its own 
hands, with the future unclear and 
menacing, with sorrow and anguish dev- 
astating human life over half the globe, 
with our dearest and most cherished 
values questioned and attacked—it is 
time to renew our faith. 


There is only one way to renew faith. 
That is to transform our beliefs into a 
faith that is real. That is to bet our 
lives on what we believe. That is to act, 
in scorn of consequence, for what we 
believe true and best. Only if mankind 
lives as if his beliefs were true is there 
any hope for the human enterprise. So 
to live is faith; and only such faith can 
save mankind and remake the world. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD__. | 


Home Front Offers U.S.C. 
Enthusiastic Support 


THROUGHOUT the length and breadth of 
the United States and Canada, the most 
enthusiastic support of the program of 
the Unitarian Service Committee has 
been evident, reaching a climax at 
Christmas. 

Perhaps the most sensational single 
victory was achieved in mid-December 
when a special appeal in the form of a 
Christmas card for funds in support of 
the overseas program brought in about 
$8,000 in two weeks. This was a last- 
minute call for help at Christmas, and 
could be circulated only to a very lim- 
ited public—which makes the response 
all the more magnificent. 

A good deal of the thunderous ap- 
proval of the Committee’s work was 
echoed in the local church newsletters, 
where hundreds of churches either re- 
ported what they had done to back the 
Service Committee, or strongly urged a 
lively support of its projects. 


SHORT TAKES 


CONTINUOUS: No program ever 
undertaken by Unitarians has had 
heartier or more prolonged support 
than the continuous collection of food 
‘and clothing for destitute Europeans. 
That Unitarians realize the continuance 
of the terrible need overseas is shown 
in the newsletters of Unitarian churches 
all over the country where the existence 
of the continuous collection is marked 
frequently by reminders. Within the 
last few weeks such notices have ap- 
peared in the weekly bulletin of the 
Unitarian church of Baltimore, 
the newsletter of the First Parish in 
Needham, Mass., (Unitarian), the 
weekly mailing of the First Unitarian 
Church of Spokane, Wash., the North 
Shore Unitarian Church in Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., and many others. Both 
of the last-named churches devoted the 
morning offering on Christmas Sunday 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The weekly newsletter of December 
29 from the Fort Wayne Unitarian 
church had a special article 6n the 
front page urging members to support 
the continuous clothing collection. The 
church is making shipments to the New 
York warehouse regularly. ... 


MOBILIZED: The January 2 issue of 
the newsletter from the Cambridge 
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(Mass.) Unitarian church modestly 
points out: “Although our church has 
mobilized the Christmas spirit to the 
extent of $2,150.61 plus 3500 cans of 
food, your generosity is still desper- 
ately needed.” The leading article in 
the Melrose (Mass.) Unitarian news- 
letter for December 22 urged members 
to contribute food or money for the 
use of the Unitarian Service Committee 
overseas on Christmas Sunday, and re- 
peated the urgent message in another 
headline in the middle of the news- 
letter. On the same date the Dallas 
(Tex.) Unitarian announced the per- 
formance of a Sunday afternoon play 
called Christmas in a Czechoslovakian 
Village; the admission price was any 
one of a long list of needed articles 
published the previous week. Some- 
what earlier, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Unitarian had brought out a special 
U. S. C. supplement dramatizing the 
terribly urgent work of the Committee 
and the work of “American families 
who are keeping the chalice of hope 


Loyal supporters of the work of the Unitarian Service Committee on the home front 


lighted throughout Europe.” The pre- 
sent needs were stressed, and letters of 
thanks from overseas were quoted... ; 


SERVICE IS NEWS: The Madison 
Journal and the Madison Capital Times 
recently carried columns of pictures 
and news stories telling how groups 
from many churches and other organi- 
zations were helping to make and pack 
toys to be sent to Europe by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. . . . 


COMPETITION: When the Erie Uni- 
tarian’s editor became aware of the 
fact that “many churches smaller than 
ours” were higher on the list of con- 
tributors to the clothing drive, he at 
once urged greater activity among his 
own people, with the aim of giving the 
other churches some real competition 
in this good will work. “Let’s back 
this humanitarian campaign in real 
earnest!” the appeal concluded... . 


THENCE TO EUROPE: “Some 200 
men, women and children in Europe 
today,” announces a recent issue of the 
White Plains, N. Y., Community 
Church, “are wearing articles of cloth- 
ing brought to our church last year. 
Clothing brought here goes to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and thence to 
Europe.”. . . REPUTATION: Many 
Unitarian newsletters reprinted parts of 
the Maurice Hindus cable from Prague 
to the New York Herald-Tribune, telling 


are shown here working on a sewing project at the home of one of the members of 

the Des Moines Unitarian church, which, wnder the leadership of Rev. Grant A. 

Butler, has become well known throughout his section of the country for its aid to 
postwar victims. 
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of the medical teaching mission of the 
U.S.C. For example, the Hackensack 


_ weekly bulletin gave it nearly one whole 


page in a four-page folder. .. . 


LETTER FROM PARIS: The Com- 
mentator, published weekly by the 
Winchester, Mass., Unitarian church 
proudly presented a total figure of 
nearly 4,000 pounds of food and cloth- 
ing sent overseas during a recent period 
for distribution by the U.S.C., and 
quoted the on-the-spot letter from Miss 
Helen Fogg in Paris: “If I have not 
seen the contributions to fashions made 
by the leading dressmakers, I have seen 
the collection of clothes at the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s’ distribution center. 
I have seen the bales as they came from 
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IT ADDS UP: Because it is impos- 
sible to list in detail all the magnificent 
support that every single Unitarian 
church in the United States and Canada 
has given to the Service Committee, 
your correspondent merely lists a few 
other church newsletters which have 
called for increasing aid in this cause 
during the past few weeks. The reader 
will see whether the list is representa- 
tive: Pittsburgh, Pa., Rockford, IIL., 
Portland, Me., Berkeley, Calif., Ithaca, 
N. Y., Charleston, S. C., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Northampton, Mass. . . . 


CAUTION—LADIES AT WORK: 
The record shows that up to December 
31 there had been 216 new sewing 
groups among the local Alliances 
which had joined the General Alliance 
Sewing Project. The Alliance ladies 
have financed the placing of 55 Euro- 
pean children in Unitarian convalescent 
homes and had shipped, during the 


year, warm clothes and toys to the 


‘value of $14,453.41 ... 


BOOKS OPEN: The Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee has been accepted as a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United 
States Government. All programs, 
budgets and audits of the Unitarian 
Service Committee are voluntarily re- 
corded with the Government agency for 
public inspection. 


JOINS U. S. C. STAFF: Mr. Robert 
C. Wells, formerly with the War Reloca- 
tion Authority and the American Chris- 
tian Committee for Refugees, recently 
joined the staff of the Unitarian Service 
Committee in the Home Service depart- 
ment. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wells have 


had wide experience in social work. 


They have three children. . . . HEAD- 


LINER: The leading editorial, in the 


% 


AT 


monthly publication of the Flatbush, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, was writ- 
ten by Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, of the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church, and was 
entitled: “Rekindling the Lights.” .. . 
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When Dr. Erwin Kohn, Executive Direc- 
tor of the U.S. C. Medical Teaching Mis- 
sion to Czechoslovakia, was leaving 
Prague, Dr. Adolf Prochazka, Minister of 
Health of Czechoslovakia, shown above, 
urged him to tell the Unitarians: “Come 
back again—not only for the sake of 
medicine, but for the sake of perce.” 
Dr. Prochazka was the official host to the 
U.S.C. Medical Mission of last swmmer. 
“Without him,’ said Dr. Kohn, “the Mis- 
sion could never have accomplished its 
aims.” 


Canada reports shipments 


Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, Executive 
Director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee for Canada, reported to the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association on January 8, 
pointing out that the Canadian Com- 
mittee had opened new permanent head- 
quarters at 48 Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
and that between October 15 and De- 
cember 23, three shipments of food, 
clothing and medical supplies had been 
made to France, and three to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In the shipments were food parcels, 
each containing butter and bacon fat— 
so urgently requested in Europe—be- 
sides surgical instruments, comfort kits, 


FOR THOSE AMERICANS who wish 
to take persondl, direct action to save the 
future in Europe, send canned food and 
clothing to: 


UNITARIAN COLLECTION 


WAREHOUSE 
31 East 35th Street, New York 16 
... Send checks to: 
UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 
9 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


toys and warm clothing. During 1946. 
this committee had shipped overseas- 
more than $180,000 worth of such ma- 
terial—and the organization is only 16- 
months old. 

Dr. Hitschmanova reported steady 
growth in Canada. She said, “Never- 
before has the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of Canada had so much support- 
from every quarter of the Dominion. 
It is recognized as a major relief or-- 
ganization of Canada.” 


Vienna is desperate 


Let those American citizens who- 
have concluded that the war is over 
consider the following eyewitness re-- 
port from Helene Heroys, U.S.C. cor-- 
respondent. It is a matter-of-fact re- 
port, unemotional and completely dev—- 
astating: 

“Complete lack of coal has led to» 
suspension all train service except Aarl- 
berg express running daily Paris- 
Vienna, (no longer to Budapest), and’ 
Munich-Vienna, for which French au-- 
thorities provide coal.. Suspension rail-- 
way service affects Vienna food supply: 
Example, fresh milk deliveries begun: 
summer-time now stopped. Vienna ra- 
tions at end October, following per diem: 
calorie rating: Children up to three- 
years, 1,007; up to six, 1,222; up to- 
12, 1,369; up to 18,.1,195; ordinary 
adult ration, 1,193; employees, 1,451; 
workmen, 1,849; heavy workers, 2,694; 
expectant and nursing mothers, 2,286. 
Shortage fat, sugar, milk, no vegetables, . 
no meat. Almost all children under- 
nourished, tragic situation infants and’ 
babies, no relief acts whatever for 
them. No supplementary ration for 
people over 65. Our package distribu- 
tion victims Nazii terror — continues. 
Whole situation more serious than July. 
People’s endurance begins to fail.” 
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How shall you choose the good or the bad? This storm, it has been like 
a war, in little. One does not rescue a wounded man, a man about to 
drown, a man in danger of his life, only after examination, is it not so?’ 
One does not say to him, at the moment of crisis, ‘“Are you a good man?’ 
Is your life worth saving?’’ One rescues first. . . 

| “The Sudden Guest” by Christopher La Farge 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


by VIVEAN POMEROY 


Snow 


SILVESTER SEWELL, aged 12 but feeling 
and looking a good deal older, awoke 
one morning to find a very heavy fall 
of snow. It was dry, deep, perfect— 
the very snow for snowshoes. He would 
be able to use them at last; he would go 
miles, along the roads, over stone walls, 
everywhere—miles and miles. Soon 
the house was echoing with the loud 
and excited yells of Silvester Sewell. 

“Hurry, mother!” he called. “Let’s 
have breakfast right away. I’m going 
off on my snowshoes. Gee! Isn’t it 
swell it’s a Saturday?” 

“Tt certainly is,” said mother. 
Sil, before you go—” 

“There! There!” yelled Sil, “I knew 
there’d be something to spoil it. Gee, 
mother, you spoil everything! I’m not 
going to do anything before I go. I’m 
just going.” 

‘Buk il, : 
father is away. 
me a tiny path down the steps. 
take long.” 

“T’ll do it when I come back,” 
orth 


“But, 


said mother, “You know 
You might just shovel 
It won’t 


said 


“Oh, but that will be too late. You 
can’t leave everything for father.” 
“But father likes doing it. He said 


he did. That’s the only way old men 
get exercise.” 

“But I can’t get down the steps,” 
said mother. 

“Well, don’t go cut till I come back,” 
said Sil. 

Then mother became firm. “No,” 
she said. “You must just do that one 
thing before you go.” 

“Tt’s always the same,” grumbled Sil. 
“Do this, do that. I just hate this place. 
I always have to do things. I shall run 
away. I tell you, mother, you'd better 
be pretty careful or I shall run away.” 

“Do,” said mother. 
about it when you come back. 


still be here.” 
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“But John Dewey never taught Sunday 
school in Kalash Junction.” 
12 


“T sha’n’t come back at all—not at 
all.” And he bounced out, took his 
snowshoes, and off he went. 

Silvester Sewell was very sore. He 
was sore with his mother, with his 
home, with shoveling snow. Sure he’d 
run away. That would teach them. And 
never come back. He’d go right now, 
and get a job. No more school, no more 
nagging. Smart boys could always get 
jobs. 

The snow was marvelous. Sil plodded 
along. Soon he had gone three miles, 
four miles. Here was a small town. 
Why shouldn’t he do a day’s work and 
at the end of the day get his pay, take 
a ticket at the railway station, and on 
a ont in the city miles and miles away? 
Boy! Wasn’t that an idea? 

He removed himself from his snow- 
shoes, and went into a hardware store. 
He asked for a job. He could work be- 
hind the counter for a day, he said. 

“Any experience?” said the store 
man, laughing. 

Sil frowned. 
said. 

“Nothing doing,” said the man. “But 
you look strong. What about shoveling 
my snow?” 


“T can sell things,” he 


29 


Sil shook his head. Snow! No 
thanks! 
Next he went to dry goods. What 


did they want? An errand boy on snow- 
shoes for the day? No, they didn’t. No 
customers to send to in all this snow. 
But he looked husky. Did he want to 
shovel snow? 

Snow again! No thanks! 

Silvester Sewell went from store to 
store. No jobs anywhere. The morn- 
ing was gone. He was hungry. But 
everywhere, always the same answer. 
What about snow? 

At last in desperation he said he 
would shovel the snow away from a 
few feet in front of a rather cross old 
man’s door. He wanted something to 
eat; wanted it badly. This was the 
only way; so he shoveled. 


While he was doing it, he wondered 
what was happening at home. Gosh! 
They'd be in a fine state. Perhaps ring- 
ing up the police. Anyway, it would 
teach them that he meant what he said. 
Perhaps he would go back this time. 
But if ever again! 

He finished, and returned the shovel. 
The old man looked at the path. “That’s 
a poor job,” he grumbled. “Very poor 
job.” 


’ bought a huge piece of pie. 


Sil’s arms were aching; his back felt 
like breaking. The old man felt in his 
pocket and fished out a quarter. “There 
you are,” he said, “and lucky you are 
to get it. You’re not worth a dime. 
Lads nowadays can’t work as in my 
young days. Can’t even shovel snow. 
Be off now!” r 

Sil fixed his snowshoes, and went and 
Unable to 
get away by railroad, he shoed home— 
just for this once. When he got home, 
it was dark; but there was a light in 
the parlor. He peeped in. Mother was 
darning his stockings. 

“Hi!” he said. 

“Oh, hello, dear!” said mother. 
was quite calm. 
the kitchen table.” 

“T’m starving,” said Sil, briefly. 

“I thought you would be,” said 
mother. 

That was all. 

When he had eaten heavily, Sil went 
back to the parlor. 

“Who cleared the steps?” he asked. 

“I did,” said mother, snipping her 
wool. 

“Tl clear the snow from the garage 
before bed,” said Sil. 

“But, dear, that’s quite a job,” smiled 
mother. 

And then Silvester Sewell said a sur- 
prising thing. 

: ae it is,’ he said. “But our own 
snow isn’t so bad as somebody else’s.” 

And, whistling shrilly and cheerfully, 
he went to get the shovel. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


A Plea for World Brotherhood 


Transylvania: The Land Beyond the 
Forest. By Louis C. Cornisu. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co. $2.00. 


There is no one else in the United 
States who can write about Transyl- 
vania with more right than Dr. Cornish, 
not only because he knows everything a 
historian has to know about that coun- 
try (for Dr. Cornish’s knowledge ex- 
tends far beyond the boundaries of 
the historical material to be found in 
books or other printed source) but 
also because he is at home in the dip- 
lomatic archives as well. He has, in 
addition, an international reputation 
through his work for the defense of 
religious minorities in that country. 
He himself led several “Committees,” 
formed of leading churchmen in the 
United States, England, France and 
Czechoslovakia, to investigate the treat- 
ment of these religious minorities in 
Rumania, to which country -Transyl- 
vania was transferred in 1918 by the 
misinformed Western powers, and was 
mainly responsible for the formation of 
nearly 20 other committees to do the 
same work, between the two World 
Wars. This work alone assures him a 
high place of honor not only in the 
hearts of these minority groups but 
also in the estimation of every friend of 
world brotherhood everywhere. 

Still, Dr. Cornish’s unique authority 
on this problem is founded on even 
more profound bases than the above. 
He was the first to discover and bring 
out the importance of the problem of 
Transylvania from the standpoint of 
the “One World” many of us are hop- 
ing and fighting for with all our hearts. 
Transylvania is a “test country” in 
world politics. The solution of her 
problems raises our hopes higher than 
ever that this idea of a “One Humanity” 
fn a “One World” is also realizable— 
whereas the neglect to do so would re- 
flect unfavorably on the sincerity of all 
concerned in this matter. 

Transylvania, having been an integral 
part of Hungary and Hungarian culture 
for more than a thousand years (896— 
1918) has a long tradition of the sanc- 
tity of human rights. As early as the 
eleventh century the persecution of the 
so-called “witches” was prohibited by 
King Colman: “Of witches who do not 
exist at all, no mention shall be made.” 
In 1568 the first law of general religious 
tolerance was passed by the diet of 
Torda. Arid it was due to the spirit of 
Transylvania that Unitarianism was 
able to survive during nearly four cen- 
_turies, thereby becoming the oldest 


Unitarian church of the world. Dr. 
Cornish is quite right in dealing with 
the “Golden Bull” (1222), a document 
of freedom similar to that of the Magna 
Charta in England, and with the work 
and propositions of Louis Kossuth, for 
although neither of these was exclu- 
sively Transylvanian—rather they were 
products of the constitutional life of 
Hungary, centered around the capital 
outside of Transylvania—still the spirit 
of Transylvania is built up of these 
noble traditions. 

Transylvania, a country three times 
as large as Switzerland and with a 
population of six million fostering 
such traditions, had to face intolerance 
and persecution in the new state of 
Rumania to which she was transferred 
artificially and against her will. 

Dr. Cornish’s idea for the solution of 
this problem is again characteristic of 
the “One World” conception. He ad- 
vocates an independent Transylvania 
within the network of a coalition of 
states, thereby putting an end to the 


controversy between Hungary and 
Rumania for sole possession of this 
country. 


This book of Dr. Cornish’s is a great 
book, not only for those immediately 
concerned with the problem of Transyl- 
vania, but also for all those who believe 
in world peace, world brotherhood, in 
the “One Humanity” of a “One World.” 


ALEXANDER SZENT-IVANYI 


The human Roosevelt 


The Roosevelt I Knew.- By FRANCES 
Perkins. New York. The Viking Press. 
$3.75. 


This book grinds no political axe; it 
is written from no missionary intent of 
creating a favorable public; it merely 
seeks to tell the story of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt through the close association, 
both personal and _ public, that the 
author shared with him. She is wise 
enough to know that Roosevelt needs 
no defense, and so tells the story of the 
erowth of a young man of mediocre 
promise, until he becomes perhaps the 
greatest personality of his age. She 
lifts the curtain on the blight that 
strikes down a strong young man, and 
carries the reader through his rebound- 
ing courage, his humility where pre- 
viously there had been pride, and the 
maturity of his personality as he 
struggles forward. 

He becomes a living, human, many- 
sided personality both strong and weak. 
sure and searching, but always a man of 


courage, integrity, warm friendship, and 
unfailing reservoirs of spiritual strength. 
The reader is ushered behind closed 
doors to the making of decisions, and 
sees the personalities that influence 
events. One laughs with him, and smiles 
at him, and likes him; but one also. 
comes to respect this man if one did not 
before, and to revere him if one fol- 
lowed him before. 

There is so much personal data here,. 
which perhaps no one else could have 
given so freely, that he becomes far 
more than a symbol of the New Deal. 
Of him, Frances Perkins can say after- 
having been throughout his adminis- 
trations the Secretary of Labor, “He 
never let me down.” She warns you 
that she is writing a biased book, but it 
stands up well. It will be an invaluable. 
source book to future historians, and 
to us it is a most valuable key to re-. 
cent history, and the understanding of 
our times. The critical-minded will like 
it, because one sees here the technics of’ 
political acumen; the religious, because: 
it presents the spiritual resources and! 
simple faith of a great mind effecting: 
history; and all of us, because we see: 
the grandeur of human nature, simple, 
profound, friendly, generous, honest, 


‘and though vain, yet humble, shining 


forth. The book should be read by all. 
GeorcE N. MARSHALL. 


No quiet book 

Lenten Meditations, A Lenten Manual 
for 1947. .By Ricuarp M. STEINER. 
Boston: Beacon Press. 5c. 


The manual that Dr. Steiner has pre- 
pared is concerned as he says “with 
Jesus of Nazareth, sometimes called 
Christ.” For each day there is provided 
a meditation “upon the things of signifi- 


cance which made his life, and can 


make our lives, of infinite and enduring 
worth.” Each page opens with a text 
from the New Testament and closes with 
the query “to which the reader should 
seek an answer.” There are medita- 
tions on the Beatitudes, on some of the 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer, on many 
of the best known sayings of Jesus and, 
in the pages for the Holy Week, on cer- 
tain of the climatic events of his life. 
The queries which follow the medita- 
tions are sharp and ought to “stab 
awake” many a reader. It seems un- 
fortunate that references are not given 
for the scripture quotations, familiar 
though most of them are, for then the 
reader could turn to the text and com- 
pare his own inferences from them with 
the author’s. 

The advance reviewer of a book like 
this labors at a disadvantage for, as 
Dr. Steiner says in his foreword, “The 
purpose of the manual can only be 
served if the reader will confine his 
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41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
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this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
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reading to a single meditation on the day 
indicated. It would be a mistake to sit 
down and read it through.” That mis- 
take, however, the reviewer is obliged, 
in the nature of his task, to make. He 
would much have preferred to take daily 
sips of the invigorating but strong 
draught which Dr. Steiner provides in 
his pages. For this is no quiet book 
of devotions soothing to the soul. 
Neither are its pages easy to read. “The 
style is lean and athletic. There is not 
a superfluous or unnecessary word. 
There is hardly an illustration or a 
quotation to adorn or amplify the 
author’s vigorous thought, which moves 
swiftly and brilliantly from one high 
point to another. Meditation that bears 
no fruit in decision or action is a waste 
of time. The meditations in this little 
book, sharply focused as they are in a 
culminating flash of _ self-scrutiny, 
should be, to many readers, profitable 
for self-realization. 


PALFREY PERKINS 


Lent and the child 


Life Goes On and On. By Grace E. 
Mayer-OaKEs and Ernest W. KUEBLER. 
Boston: Beacon Press. 10c. 


Good manuals of Lenten readings for 
adults have long been common, but the 
pamphlet “Life Goes On and On” is the 
best one that I have seen designed espe- 
cially for children. The format is very 
attractively prepared and the scheme 
of readings is wisely and cleverly de- 
vised. The authors recognize the re- 
lationship between our Christian Easter 
celebration and the universal and 
ancient religious custom of greeting 
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the return of spring. Following a brief 
account of Norse and ancient Greek 
customs and beliefs, the authors include 
translations of Norse, Egyptian and 
Greek nature poems as well as some 
from such Christian authors as St. 
Francis. 

A description of the Jewish Passover 
with appropriate readings prepares for 


.the Easter story of the empty tomb as 


quoted from Mark’s Gospel without the 
resurrection story which was a later 
addition to the original manuscript. 

The triumphant conclusion of the 
book is devoted to what the authors call 
“Recollections of Jesus,” with poems 
and generous Biblical quotations, ex- 
emplifying the continuing significance 
and basic teachings of Jesus. The 
authors preferred in their Biblical quota- 
tions to gain the advantage of freshness 
and sometimes greater accuracy of ex- 
pression by using modern versions of 
the Bible rather than the much more 
dignified, poetic and familiar English 
of the King James translation. They 
also decided to leave unopened the door- 
way that leads to the faith in immor- 
tality—the central and traditional hope 
of Easter—laying the emphasis upon 
the eternity of personal influence. 

Children of varying ages will find in 
this pamphlet readings both that meet 
their own intellectual and spiritual level 
and that make them stretch their intellec- 
tual powers and spiritual visions in 
genuine growth. Everyone who thought- 
fully and conscientiously reads and re- 
reads this manual will find his apprecia- 
tion of the great Christian Festival of 
Easter deepened and broadened. 


Dan HuntTINcTON FENN 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Unitarian Leaders Honor Dr. Lathrop 


Many leaders of the world-wide hu- 


manitarian work of the American Uni-. 


tarian Association at 25 Beacon Street 
were present on January 7 at a recep- 
tion held in-honor of Dr. and Mrs. John 
Howland Lathrop, recently returned 
from six months in Europe. Dr. Lathrop 
is the newly-elected president of the In- 
ternational Association for Religious 
Freedom, and for half a year was in 
charge of the office of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, where he was decorated by the 
Czechoslovak government. He returned 
in mid-December. 

Among those at the reception were 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick May Eliot; Dean 
William Emerson, chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, and Mrs. 
Emerson; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of Arlington Street Church and 
secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
and Mrs. Greeley; Mr. Noel Field, Eu- 
ropean Director of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, who flew from Paris on 
January 5; Bishop Alexander Szent- 
Ivanyi of the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church, a member of parliament in 
Hungary and president of the Liberal 


elected Dean of Students at M. I. T., and 
former minister of the Cleveland Uni- 
tarian Church; Miss Helen Fogg, re- 
cently back from six months abroad for 
the U.S.C.; Miss Dorothea Bowditch 
Jones, of Boston, who has been in 
charge of the Polish Medical Team of 
the U.S.C. and who will return to Po- 
land this month to direct the work of a 
new hospital; Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, 
Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada, who has 
just completed a coast-to-coast speaking 
tour of more than 120 personal appear- 
ances; and Dr. Erwin S. Kohn, who ar- 
rived in New York from Europe last 
month. He was sent by the U.S. C. last 
summer as director of the Medical 
Teaching Mission to Czechoslovakia. 
An exhibit of the pictures of Walter 
Rosenblum, official photographer of the 
U.S.C. and the most decorated photog- 
rapher in the American Army in the 
European Theater, showing the work of 
the U.S.C. in Czechoslovakia, was on 
display. The reception was open to 
friends of the Association and of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Dr. La- 
throp spoke on his overseas experi- 


Party; Dr. Everett M. Baker, newly- ences. 


Editor to Devote Full 
Time to Publications 


Announcement that Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, an executive of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the past 
eight years, will devote himself exclu- 
sively to editorial work, was made on 
January 6 by the Association’s Division 
of Publications. 


In order to concentrate full time on 
the greatly expanded editorial program 
of the Division of Publications, Mr. 

.Fritchman has resigned, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, as director of youth work for 
the Association and as executive direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian Youth, 
which position he has held since 1938. 

For the past four years he has been 
editor of The Christian Register, 
America’s oldest religious journal of 
continuous publication, founded in 
1821. He will continue in this position. 
He is author of two books, Men of 
Liberty and Young People in the Liberal 

Church, and editor of two others, To- 

gether We Advance, and Prayers of 
the Free Spirit. He becomes an 
editor of the Division of Publications. 

Mr. Fritchman has served Unitarian 

churches in Petersham, Mass., and 

Bangor, Me. His resignation as director 


of American ‘Unitarian Youth was ac- 
cepted by that organization with reluc- 
tance and a resolution of thanks, and the 
same resolution was adopted as its own 
by the Board of the American Unitar- 
ian Association. 


SHORT TAKES 


PSYCHIATRIST: Chaplain Raymond 
V. Conley is conducting a program of 
personnel counseling at the Veterans’ 
Hospital at Fort Lyon, Colo., where he 
is also experimenting successfully with 
religious movies. His findings on the 
relationship between orthodox teach- 
ings and psychoneurosis will be pub- 
lished in the near future... . 


BUSY AUTHOR: Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter, leader of the First Humanist 
Society of New York, has three books 
coming out in 1947: The Preacher and 
I (an autobiography), to be published 
by Crown Publishers; A Treasury of 
American Folk Wit and Humor, and a 
deluxe edition of his Story of Religion, 
both to be published by Grosset & Dun- 
hate os: 3 


PEAK PRODUCTION: Mrs. Madge 
F. Leopold, of San Diego, is personally 
responsible for the shipment of nearly 
500 stuffed dolls to destitute children in 


Unitarian Service Committee rest homes 
overseas. A full page was devoted to 
her work in the “Interesting People” 
section of the American Magazine for 
February. She has appeared on the 
radio, and her work is becoming very 
widely known. .. . NEW START: Mr. 
Reuel W. Beach, 62, president of the 
Cosmos Press of Cambridge, Mass., ac- 
cording to a feature story in the Boston 
Post recently, has decided to give up 
his printing position to enter the Uni- 
tarian ministry. He will become a full- 
time preacher at Ellsworth, Me., in the 
Sprig, . a. 


GUEST AUTHOR: Rev. Robert P. 
Doremus, whose last pastorate was at 
Eastondale, Mass., appeared in the 
Christmas issue of “St. John’s Life,” 
Winthrop, Mass., with a story entitled: 
“The Innkeeper’s Paying Guest.” The 
story is a heart-warming little tale that 
tells the story of the nativity night from 
a totally new angle... . 


AWARD WINNER: Rev. Eric Alton 
Ayer, minister of the Medfield, Mass., 
Unitarian church, was recently awarded 
the prize as the first “United Nations 
Citizen of the Week” for his letter on 
“How We Can Improve Soviet-Ameri- 
can Relations,” and was given a two- 
day trip to Lake Success by the United 
Nations Association. The prize-winning 
letter said in part, “Back of all trade 
relations, all diplomatic conferences, all 
statements of international policy, must 
be an American public motivated by 
good will and understanding.” ... 
UNESCO DELEGATE: Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, one of the authors of “Why 
I Believe in Advancing Unitarianism,” 
and a member of the Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order, is a member 
of the American Delegation to the First 
General Conference of UNESCO cur- 


rently meeting in Paris. ... 


MORAL COURAGE: Dr. Homer A. 
Jack was one of the six Protestant min- 
isters in Chicago cited by The Christian 
Century and The Chicago Sun for moy- 
ing the furniture of two Negro families 
into a veterans’ housing project in the 
face of a stone-throwing white mob. 
Dr. Jack’s automobile was later over- 
turned by the mob that it eventually 
took three shifts of 500 policemen each 
to prevent from burning down the hous- 
ing project and attacking the Negro 
veterans and their white ministerial 
friends. . . 


APPEAL LEADER: Dr. Everett M. 


‘ Baker, Dean of Students at Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Frank B. Fred- 
erick as President of United Unitarian 
Appeal. It was during his term of 
office as Executive Vice-President of 
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the American Unitarian Association that 
Dr. Baker assisted in organizing the 


Appeal. 
OPPOSITION: Rev. Heinz Rettig, 


‘minister of the Groton, Mass., Unitarian 
church, in his capacity as Civic Affairs 
Editor of the 12-town newspaper, Tur- 
ners’ Public Spirit, in his column, aided 
the campaign of local teachers for pay 
increases. As a result, a member of 
the Groton School Committee charged 


him with being a “Socialist.” . 
CALLS: Bishop Alexander Szent- 


Ivanyi, ecclesiastical president of the 
Hungarian Unitarian Church, who ar- 
rived in America from Hungary in De- 
cember, took over the duties as interim 
minister of the Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Unitarian church on January 5. He is 
filling the vacancy left by Rev. Alexan- 
der Winston who is now minister of the 
First Parish in Portland, Maine. 

Rev. Gilbert A. Phillips, now complet- 
ing his work at Harvard Divinity 
School, and minister of the Bedford, 
Mass., Unitarian church, to All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., where he 
will become an assistant minister with 
special responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the Arlington Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. His new duties begin in the 
spring. .... 


INSTALLATION: Rev. Milton 
E. Muder in the First Universalist 
Church of Woodsville, N. H.; he had 
formerly served Unitarian parishes in 
Castine, Me., Westwood, Mass., and 
Ridgewood, N. J., and remains a Uni- 
tarian minister. . . 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C..— ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 


Sunday Service 11 A. M. Church School, 9:45 
A. M. Adult Bible Class 9:45 A. M. Gannett 
Club (college age) 6 P. M. Sunday, February 23, 
Rey. Laurance I. Neale, of New York City, will 


preach in exchange with Mr. Greeley. Tuesday 
noon: organ music, 12:30 to 1:00 p. m. Tuesday 
evenings at 7:30—Adult Education Discussion 


Group; subject for February, Interpretation of 
Three Major Faiths. 
BOSTON, MASS.-KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11:00 A. M. Noon Day Services: 
Tuesday—Friday, worship with sermon by guest 
preachers; Monday, 12:10, half hour of organ 
music. All are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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Housing Tour by Pittsburgh A.U.Y. 


THE members of the American Unitar- 
ian Youth of Pittsburgh’s First Unitar- 
ian Church decided to see for themselves 
the extremely bad housing conditions in 
the Hill District, the worst of Pitts- 
burgh’s several blighted areas. On the 
afternoon of December 23 in a tour 
sponsored by the Hill District People’s 
Forum a dozen young people of high 
school age saw homes with leaking 
roofs, stopped sewers, outdoor toilets, 
dangerous electric wiring, broken porch 
rails, smoke-filled rooms and other un- 
sanitary, unhealthy conditions. 

The A.U.Y.ers went from house to 
house asking for any complaints that 
residents might have. They found them- 
selves face to face with unbelievably bad 
housing and they heard the firsthand 
story, from the people who lived there. 
During the tour they received some 30 
complaints which were turned over to 
the city’s housing, building and sani- 
tary inspectors by the Housing Com- 
plaint and Information Service of the 
Hill District People’s Forum. Inspec- 
tors then investigate these complaints 
and report them to the landlords who 
may or may not make the needed re- 
pairs. 

The group saw also the Hill District’s 
few low-cost federal housing dwellings 
whose clean, well built, warm apart- 
ments are in sharp contrast to the old 
homes that the majority of Hill resi- 
dents must endure. 

Mr. Carl Beck, American Unitarian 
Youth Council member from the Mid- 
west, arranged the tour in co-operation 
with Miss Fiona Kennedy, a former 
A.U.Y. vice-president, who is executive 
secretary of the Hill District People’s 
Forum. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Carl Beck, Dee Douglas and Neal Bassett 
call on a resident of the Hill District, 
Pittsburgh 


Several days later they did the routine 
but important work of adding to the 
mailing list the names of 400 Hill resi- 
dents who had showed interest in tak- 
ing part in’ the work of the Forum. 
American Unitarian Youth members of 
Pittsburgh know what putting Unitar- 
lanism into action means, 


SHORT TAKES 

The Friday evening forums conducted 
by the Miami Unitarian church under 
the leadership of Mr. James J. Marshall 
provide plenty of excitement for the 
125 people who usually attend, as well 
as for the city at large. The subjects 
are always controversial. Recently a 
panel composed of three Negroes and 
three whites conducted a discussion on 
the subject of Negro housing. News 
photographers took pictures. Shortly 
after they appeared in print, a Miami 
lawyer came to Mr. Marshall’s office’ 
in a rage and said, “You can’t do this!” 
“Stop us if you can,” Marshall replied, 
and the matter ended there. Occasion- 
ally Negro choirs take over the entire 
musical service on a Sunday. Recently, 
when the City Council debated the 
question of Civil Service for Negro 
policemen, many interested parties op- 
posed to the proposal were present at 
the hearing, but the only group in 
favor of Civil Service was from the 
Unitarian church . . . HARTFORD 
SINGS: Just before Christmas, the 
Hartford Times (Conn.) ran three pic- 
tures of choral groups taking part in 
the Carol Sing sponsored by the news- 
paper; one of the three was from the 
Unitarian church. The others repre- 
sented two of Hartford’s best-known 
commercial institutions . . . MONEY 
TALKS: A special collection on Christ- 


mas Sunday at Houston—the church 
was filled twice—amounted to $2,900. 
It was planned to use $2,000 of this 
for the building fund. 

ANSWER TO DISASTER: A new 
building committee has been formed by 
the Eastport, Me., Unitarian church 
which was completely destroyed by fire 
on December 29. General Chairman of 
the new committee is Mr. Gerald White, 
editor of the Eastport Sentinel. A fund- 
raising committee and a committee on 
a new church building were immediately 
appointed, and a fund-raising campaign 
was undertaken at once. The first con- 
tribution toward the new building was 
made by a young man who wrote a 
check for $50 while the flames were 
still devouring the old building. Rev. 
George MacKay, the minister, widely 
known in Eastport both as a Unitarian 
minister and for his efforts in behalf 
of the Eastport Hospital, has aroused 
a great deal of interest in the com- 
munity, and much support from non- 
Unitarians is expected for the building 
fund. — 


SIGNS OF GROWTH: ‘News of 
growth in membership at Christmas 
was just beginning to come in as we 
went to press: for example, the First 
Unitarian Church in San Diego, Cal., 
took in 77 new members at the Christ- 
mas service; during December, the 
Miami Unitarian church added 36 new 
members .. . 


KANSAS CITY IN ACTION: Under 
the leadership of Mr. Chester S. Kelley, 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Kansas City Unitarian church, who 
is also a member of the Typographical 
Union and in charge of linotype main- 
tenance of the Kansas City Star, the 
church has organized a funeral society 
which reduces costs by a third; formed 
a Unitarian Cinema Society to purchase 
a first-rate sound movie machine and 
produce high-class sound and color 
pictures superior to the ordinary run 
seen in theaters (the first show was on 
January 5); extended the activities of 
the young people to the universities at 
Lawrence, Kan., and Columbia, Mo., 
added 97 new members within the last 
two years; completely renovated the 
church hall; installed recently a public 
address system and a loud-speaker ar- 
rangement for overflow crowds as well 
as earphones for the hard of hearing; 
and purchased a new phonograph. The 
_ church also has a unique feature in its 
Forum Faculty—a guidance and lecture 
committee, of which all members are 
college or university teachers and mem- 
bers of the church. The 15-member 
faculty is headed by Dr. O. Myking 
Mehus of the Veterans’ Administration, 
former president of the Winona State 


_ Teachers’ College in Minnesota. . . 


Chester S. Kelley 


SUCCESS STORY: If all the Unitar- 
ian churches that have announced in- 
creased church attendance in their news- 
letters this fall were laid end to end, 
the display would make an imposing, if 
architecturally monstrous, display. The 
latest to report is All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Tulsa, where it is pointed 
out that the average attendance has 
grown from 118 a year ago to 156 this 
year. This church also has a new cook 
stove in the kitchen, new folding chairs 
for general use, new pews to fill out 
empty spaces in the balcony, and a new 
closet for the choir robes. . . . LOOK 
LEFT, LOOK RIGHT: In most any 
gathering of Unitarians, if you asked 


- the question, “How many were born 


Unitarians?” you would probably find 
that the percentage is rather low—at 
any rate, your correspondent has often 
found that as many as 80 per cent of 
such groups were not born Unitarian, 
but entered the Unitarian fellowship 
after mature consideration. A recent 
note in one of the church newsletters, 
welcoming new members into the church 
pointed out as a matter of interest that 
the newcomers represented former Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Evangelicans and Methodists. 
This sample was merely picked at ran- 
dom. Other churches might show a 
much wider variety....THE PER- 
SONAL TOUCH: Recently the Bangor 
Daily News carried an interesting story 
of the Unitarian Guild of that city 
which had just pledged itself to take 
care of a family in France consisting of 
a mother, a nine-year-old ' daughter 
and a seven-year-old son. The father 
died in a concentration camp, and the 
mother was tortured so badly that her 
health has been affected permanently; 
but from now on, this family will not 
want for food or clothing, because the 
Bangor group is sending the necessary 


materials through the Unitarian Service 
Committee. . . . FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 


;SARY: Squeezed out of previous issues 
‘because of lack of space, the story of 


the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration of 
the Unitarian church in Ridgewood, 
N. J., was not previously noted... . 
BUSY BEAVERS: An informal com- 
mittee, known locally as the: “Busy 
Beavers” periodically goes through the 
church property of the Evanston, IIl., 
Unitarian church with a fine-tooth comb 
hunting out broken fixtures, squeaky 
doors, defective electrical units and 
places that need paint. This voluntary 
committee takes upon itself to leave the 
plant in A-1 condition when it with- 
draws. . . . UNIVERSALIST AD- 
VANCE: A ten-year program for ad- 
vance in Universalist churches was 
opened this fall in Cambridge, at which 
time the plan for Universalist Advance 
was set forth: a 10 per cent increase 
in all departments of the church every 
year for the next ten years. The record- 
breaking rally was attended by 1,100 
enthusiastic participants who look for- 
ward to a steady ten-year growth. Uni- 
tarians have just come to the end of a 
decade of advance, and they will view 
with deep interest this parallel activity 
on the part of their Universalist broth- 
ers... . MARLBOROUGH ACTS: Re- 
membering that David’s size did not 
measure his effectiveness, the Second 
Parish of Marlborough, Mass. (Unitar- 
ian), under the leadership of Rev. Her- 
man F’, Lion, early in December decided 


Read his latest book: 


“CRUX ANSATA—An Indictment of the Roman 
(Catholic Church” 


An historical summary of the Catholic Church’s 
political intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 
\Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis, 


Cloth Binding .... - $1.75 


Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE, DICTATORS” 
by L. H. Lehmann 


A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 
collaboration. 


Cloth Binding) .-.6 wo wiies « ‘e « = e $1.45 


COMBINATION OFFE 
Both Cloth Bound Books ... .- 


New Pamphlet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 
48 pages of Documented Facts . . e 25 


Ss—>-Free to those who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 


Order from: 


ORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 222 CF 
120 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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to undertake personal action in behalf of 
destitute Europeans in this way: names 
of boys and girls overseas who desper- 
ately needed clothing were in the min- 
ister’s hand. He devoted his morning 
service to obtaining pledges for the 
continued support of these youngsters 
by members of his own parish. The 
Marlborough congregation is only 
about 40 in number, but 17 complete 
children’s outfits were pledged on this 
Sunday; five partial outfits for grown- 
ups were promised; and a continued 
collection of miscellaneous garments was 
assured. The packing and shipping of 
the bundles for overseas was promptly 
planned. Naturally, the local news- 
papers were interested to carry this 
story, and one of the Boston papers 
sent a reporter especially to interview 
the minister at the close of the service. 
... UNITARIAN HERITAGE: The 
Unitarian church at Marshfield Hills, 
Mass., was damaged by an electrical 
storm in June; $5,000 would be needed 
to rebuild the steeple correctly, and 
citizens of the town promptly made a 
concerted effort to help. The trustees 
of Public Reservations also agreed to 
aid the restoration. The church, which 
dates back to 1738, is a landmark in 
the town, and the citizens, conscious of 
their heritage, whether they were Uni- 
tarians or not, got together to preserve 
this historic building. .. . 


CONFERENCE: A special ministers’ 
institute called by the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union was held in Chicago from 
December 28 to 31. ... BIGGEST 
CARNIVAL: The Community Church 
of New York reported of its Community 
Carnival held early in December: 
“More money was raised than on any 
previous year, the total being $2,000, 
with a few reports still to come in.” ... 
UNITARIAN LEADERSHIP: The Uni- 
tarian Society of Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
the only white church among various 
groups which recently sponsored a 
workshop of human relations in that 
city. This was a three-day session of edu- 
cation on race relations.... SUCCESS 
STORY: “Unitarians Plan Phoenix 
Church,” said a recent headline in the 
Arizona Republic on December 23, 
1946. Behind this headline is a story 
of great human interest. All during 
the fall, Rev. Lon Ray Call, Unitarian 
Minister-at-Large, had been gathering 
names of Unitarians in Phoenix who 
might be interested in the formation of 
a Unitarian church. When Mr. Call 
visited this city just before Christmas, 
he conducted a meeting in the Arizona 
School of Business Administration 
where an enthusiastic audience whole- 
heartedly agreed that a Unitarian 
Church should be established. A pro- 
motion committee representing 25 dif- 
ferent families was formed and pledged 
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A. U. Y. Council members, from left to right: Lois Bruening, Omaha; Jeri Johnson, 

Seattle; Charlotte Litchfield, Cohasset; Bill Goodwin, Fitchburg; Elizabeth Parkin, 

Montreal; June Pearson, Tulsa; Constance Pirnie, Exeter; Janet Olson, Rockford; 

Carl Beck, Pittsburgh; Christopher May, Rochester, N. Y.; Gordon Coburn, Littleton, 

Mass., Mary Taylor, Sandwich; David Parke, Buffalo; Elizabeth Green, Leominster; 
‘ Charles Hubbell, Lakewood, Ohio. 


itself to gather more names and to par- 
ticipate as charter members in the 
church. Members of the committee in- 
cluded residents of Phoenix as well as 
people from Superior and Tolleson. . . 


LAY CENTER: A Unitarian Lay 
Center has been established in Franklin, 
La., under the leadership of Mr. John 
Caffery. Franklin is on Bayou Teche, 
about 120 miles west of New Orleans, 
and is one of the oldest towns in 
America. Rev. Alfred Hobart, minister 
of the New Orleans Unitarian church 
visits the group once a month. 


Report of 
A.U. Y. Council 


The National Council of American 
Unitarian Youth held a three-day ses- 
sion in Leominster, Mass., beginning 
December 29; 15 of the 18 members of 
the Council were present. The group, 
representing Unitarian youth all over 
this country and in Canada, assembled 
Saturday evening, December 28. Sun- 
day morning they divided forces to hear 
Mr. David Parke, vice-president, preach 
in the Leominster church and Mr. Chris- 
topher May, Council member from 
Rochester, N. Y., in the Fitchburg 
church. The formal meeting started 
Sunday at 2 p.m. After two and a half 
days of steady work, the meeting ad- 
journed at 11:55 New Year’s Eve. 

High light of the meeting was the 
report of Miss Jean Casson who re- 
cently returned from Europe. She re- 
ported on the International Students’ 
Conference in Prague, her visit and 
work in Yugoslavia, the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee work in France and on 


‘men. 


the Chicago Student Conference, held 
December 27-29. The Council voted 
approval of the Chicago conference and 
expressed the hope that the National 
Continuance Committee which was set 
up at the conference would be success- 
ful in laying the groundwork for a 
national students’ organization. 


The Council heard reports from all 
Council members and committee chair- 
It was especially interested in the 
proposed Chicago Area Conference of 
Liberal Religious Youth (Unitarians, 
Universalists and Friends) and ex- 
pressed approval of the plan. After a 
long discussion the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council was asked to investi- 
gate various. possibilities for the site of 
the 1947 national convention and re- 
port to the Council by mail. 


The Council also authorized Rev. G. 
Richard Kuch, the associate director, 
to carry the greetings of the A.U.Y. to 
its friends in Europe and to act as a 
representative of the Council on his 
trip. The Council accepted, with deep 
regret, the resignation of Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Director of A.U.Y., since’ 
1938. 


The meeting as a whole was one of 
serious consideration of the organiza- 
tion of the American Unitarian Youth 
and the methods by which the Council 


can best serve the local groups. 


Mary Taytor, Secretary, 
American Unitarian Youth 


Erratum. The statement regarding the Van- 
couver branch in the January Register should 
have read: Between April and December, 
1946, the Vancouver branch of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada sent to France 
194 cases of relief goods and used clothing, 
with a total weight of 46,600 pounds. 


_ GERMAN ORTHODOXY 
IS BANKRUPT 


_ (Continued from page 61) 


versity, in his own country, Switzerland 


—began to discover what Nazism really 
meant. 

Very many of the “Confessionals” 
were members of the Nazi Party, even 
of the S. A. There were swastikas on 
and in the “Confessional” churches and 
in the “Confessional” meetings. Not 
seldom there were S. A. men in uniform 
as chairmen of these meetings, and 
there was no “Confessional” meeting 
which did not express its absolute 
loyalty to Hitler and his regime through 
resolutions or telegrams sent to Hitler. 
That is why the “Confessionals” are so 
touchy with regard to de-Nazification. 

In 1938 the “Confessional Church” 
adopted the “Aryan” clause. That is 
why there are “Confessional” refugee 
pastors in Britain; all of them are 
Lutherans and had to leave Germany 
because they or their wives are what is 
called “non-Aryans”; real “Confes- 
sional” refugees do not exist. - 

Also in the same year, 1938, the 
“Confessional” pastors and church of- 
ficials (with the exception of a very few 
courageous. outsiders). took the oath of 


absolute loyalty and unconditional 
obedience to Hitler. 
Niemoller and other nationalist 


churchmen had made treaties with the 
Nazis for mutual support, the Nazis 
promising increased state subventions 
as well as the restoration of the inspec- 
tion of the schools by the churches. Ac- 
cording to one of his admirers (Leo 
Stein, J was in Hell with Niemoller) 
Niemoller said, “We were all very 
favourably impressed with his (Hitler’s) 
talk and with his apparent modesty, and 
he gave his solemn word of honor that 
he would do what he said.” 

Quarrels began when the Nazis later 


broke some of their pledges. But even. 


then the “Confessionals” continued again 
‘and again to express their absolute 
loyalty to Nazism as such, as in their 
cautiously generalized and rather late 
“protest” of May, 1936, which is always 
quoted as the example of their “resist- 
ance,” but in which criticism of anti- 
Christian ideas and concentration camps 
is mixed with repeated expressions of 
deepest reverence for the Fuhrer Hitler 
and of trust in him and his words. 
The backbone of the “Confessional 
Church” is the German (and particularly 
_ the Prussian) officer clique; even men 
like Count Schwerin von Krosigk and 
Schacht attended the “Confessional” 
services, etc. Therefore pastors of the 
“Confessional Church” were among 
those conspirators who in July, 1944, 
tried to murder Hitler and to replace 


him by a military dictator, either Goer- 
ing or one of the generals. 

Niemoller is the prototype of a 
Prussian officer and of a Lutheran na- 
tionalist. ““The national idea was always 


foremost in his upbringing and by 


nature he had a leaning toward the 
Right. Love of his profession as an 
officer was a matter of course to him, 
and he was in his element in the war.” 
(Niemoller, From U-boat to Pulpit, 
written as late as 1934!—London, 1936 
—p. 9.) The purpose of this book was 
to show the Nazis what good patriots 
and militarists the “Confessionals” were. 
He glories in his deeds as a submarine 
officer and commander, even in down- 
right war crimes like the prevention of 
the rescue of torpedoed sailors, which 
he goes so far as to call the “turning 
point” of his life because as he says, “it 
opened my eyes to the utter impossi- 
bility of a moral universe.” 

Niemoller hated the German Republic 
and democracy. “He belonged with all 
his heart to the enemies of the Weimar 
Republic. . . . Their (i. e., the Nazis’) 
program for a national revival was 
fundamentally his own, with its vehe- 
ment denial of all that was meant by 
individualism, parliamentarism, paci- 
fism, Marxism and Judaism.”  (Nie- 
moller and His Creed, by one of his 
close friends, Pastor Hildebrandt, with 
a foreword by the Bishop of Chichester; 
London, 1939.) 


Niemoller shared in White Terror 


The general strike of the German 
workers in 1920, which was in support 
of the lawfully established and consti- 
tutional democratic government, was 
perfectly disgraceful to Niemoller, and 
in the White Terror against these work- 
ers he commanded a Free Corps bat- 
talion. When the Reds, taken prisoner 
by the Free Corps, were not summarily 
shot at the White headquarters, “there 
was a tacit understanding amongst the 
troops that no further prisoners would 
be sent back” to them, and the prisoners 
were liquidated on the spot in one way 
or another. The White Terror was the 
beginning of the Brown Terror, and the 
workers were fighting to avert what then 
developed into Hitlerism. 

While studying theology in Munster, 
Niemoller was one of the organizers of 
the notorious Organisation FEscherich 
(From U-boat to Pulpit, p. 187). This 
nationalist gangster and terror organiza- 
tion was one of the main nuclei of the 
S. A., S. S. and Gestapo. 

Niemoller became an ardent Nazi. 
He “welcomed January 30, 1933. from 
the bottom of his heart as the fulfill- 
ment of cherished hopes.” (Niemoller 
and his Creed, p. 33). When thousands 
of anti-Nazis and Jews were tortured 
and murdered in the concentration 
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camps, Niemoller thanked the Fuhrer 
from his pulpit: “We again feel our- 
selves created beings. Profession and 
social standing, race. and nationality 
are today again being regarded by us 
as important facts.” (First Command- 
ment, pp. 58-59.) Long after Hitler 
had come to power, Niemoller told his 
congregation (consisting mainly of 
members of the higher officer caste) of 
the “divine call in Hitler’s spiritual 
revolution which is beginning to take 
place throughout the whole of our 
nation.” He quarreled with Hitler and 
the Nazis only about matters of church 
administration, telling him: “We are 
not driven by care for our Church, but 
much more by care for the Third 
Reich.” 

He was sent to prison and concentra- 
tion camp: because he broke the laws 
of the state which had forbidden the 
taking of unauthorized collections and 
the announcing from the pulpit of the 
names of people who had resigned from 
church membership. In the concentra- 
tion camp he was never treated as an 
anti-Nazi but, backed by the officer caste 
and high Nazi officials, was always in a 
very privileged position. It is worthy 
of note that chief Nazis like Thyssen 
and Schacht were also at some time in 
concentration camps. Children of anti- 
Nazis were thrown into concentration 
camps like their fathers; Niemoller’s 
sons were officers in the Nazi forces. 

From the concentration camp Nie- 
moller offered his services as a naval 
officer to the Nazis at the outbreak of 
war (see Karl Barth in the Christian 
Century, May 6, 1940). He himself ad- 
mitted this fact, which has constantly 
been denied or doubted by the ‘Con- 
fessional’ propaganda (cf. Luther about 
lying). His excuses are: “If sons can 
die for their country, so can fathers. 
Germany could have my body, but not 
my soul. ... A German in time of 
war does not ask if the war is right or 
wrong; he has to fight and die with his 
fellow-Germans.” He admitted also 
that he had no political objections 
against Nazism, and he made it quite 
clear that he still rejects democracy and 
still believes in an authoritarian regime 
for Germany. Furthermore, he said that 
up to his liberation he had not heard 
anything about all of the Nazi terror, 
nor had his wife known anything about 
it (London: News Chronicle and other 
papers, June 6, 1945, and following 
days). If he has now stopped talking 
about these things, it is only on the ad- 
vice of his friends in Great Britain and 
Geneva. 

There were courageous pastors in 
Germany who fought Nazism as such: 
Liberals, Modernists, Free Christians 
like Pastor Walbaum and his friends, 
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sional” outsiders; among the latter was 
Pastor Schneider of Dickenschied, who 
was murdered in a concentration camp 
because he refused to give the Nazi 
salute. But these active anti-Nazi pas- 
tors and their friends were scattered 
over the whole of Germany, without any 
organization of course (except under- 
ground), and not seldom slain or tor- 
tured to death in concentration camps, 
unless they were lucky enough to escape 
out of Germany. The “Confessional 
Church” never became illegal, and that 
alone is sufficient proof that it never 
was an anti-Nazi movement. 


Vatican made Nazi Concordat 


The Roman Catholic Church in Ger- 
many is also an established church, but 
as an international church is more in- 
dependent. Her attitude toward Nazism 
has been on the whole not very much 
different from that of the German Prot- 
estant churches. Especially through 
contracting a Concordat with the Nazi 
rulers the Roman Catholic Church gave 
the Nazi regime a very great support. 
There have been some bishops, e. g., 
Cardinal Faulhaber, who were fairly 
outspoken against Nazism, and a great 
number of Roman Catholic priests and 
monks were thrown into prisons and 
concentration camps, mostly for alleged 
sexual crimes and offenses against the 
foreign currency regulations; but on 
the other hand there were also men like 
Bishop Berning of Osnabruck who was 
a Nazi Councillor of State (Staatsrat) . 

So far neither the Protestant churches 
nor the Roman Catholic Church in Ger- 
many are being de-Nazified. It seems 
that bishops, theological professors and 
pastors are not even screened, and Pas- 
tor Walbaum’s letter shows that the old 
reactionary gang in the German 
churches is enjoying the absolute con- 
fidence of the Military Government and 
is using this powerful position for 
stamping out all “heresy.” 

It is of no use only to eradicate Hit- 
lerism in Germany, for Hitlerism is only 
the final outcome of German national- 
ism and militarism. And as Frederick 
II and Bismarck were Hitler’s political 
predecessors, so Luther laid the spiritual 
foundation on which Nazism could be 
built. Unless that is realized, the real 
discussion about establishing a better 
and more peaceful Germany has not 
started. It is therefore completely 
wrong to give the power in the German 
Protestant churches to the “Confes- 
sionals” who are already usurping it by 
downright totalitarian methods. They 
will only restore that type of reactionary 
and nationalist churchianity which was 
one of the bud cells of Nazism. With 
regard to the question of whom to trust 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY STILL 
LIVES IN HUNGARY 


(Continued from page 64) 


lates that understanding attitude, that 
tolerant spirit, that patience with our 
neighbors, which we regard as the basic 
characteristic of Unitarianism. We are 
positively convinced that without this 
attitude of understanding, Unitarianism, 
nay Christianity, could not exist or 
would not be worthy of that name. 

Were I called on to explain the mean- 
ing of this attitude of understanding to 
some people who never even heard 
about the long and fearful story of in- 
tolerance, I would call it a medical 
view, meaning by it the method by 
which a physician approaches his fel- 
low sufferer. He is ready to under- 
stand and ready to cure because he 
knows the symptoms. He knows that 
it is not the patient but the disease in 
him that is acting that way. Therefore 
he differentiates between the person and 
the disease and fights the disease while 
keeping the respect and love for the 
patient. 

I want to point out that while em- 
phasizing the imperativeness of this 
understanding attitude, at the same 
time we would consider it a sin to re- 
main tolerant in the presence of will- 


ful intolerance. People may be aggres- 
sive, insulting, even intolerant through 
ignorance or temperament or diseased 
evaluation. And we do show an under- 
standing attitude toward these. But. 
just as a patient differs from a gangster 
by trade, it would be quite wrong to 
show tolerance toward willful -intoler- 
ance. Whenever you see these gang- 
sters of the spiritual realm, stand up 
and fight them with all your might and 
all your heart and all your mind, for 
surely there is no greater danger for 
the soul than the tolerance of intoler- 
ance! 

What we want to say is that this un- 
derstanding attitude is not simply pas- 
sivity, lack of interest or unwillingness 
to fight. It is as positive toward our 
fellow-blunderers as is the medical 
man toward his patient, or as eating 
and drinking is to the body. For tol- 
erance has two sides, one directed to- 
ward our neighbors, the other directed 
toward our inner self. This under- 
standing attitude is the key word for 
Unitarians in Hungary, but I have 
a feeling that it is a key word for man- 
kind at large, mankind divided and 
chaotic and suicidal as it is today. 

And this is why I believe that Uni- 
tarianism is the religion needed for the 
future. 


with new Christian education and new 
construction in Germany, there should 
be very careful discrimination as to the 
attitude of each individual bishop, pro- 
fessor or pastor to Nazism. As every- 
thing else should be decentralized in 
Germany, so should the churches be. 
They should be disestablished; all ad- 
ministrative, legislative, disciplinary 
and judicial functions should be left to 
the individual congregation; member- 
ship should be membership of an in- 
dividual congregation and a matter of 
application. The idea of the Volkskirche 
(People’s Church, National Church), 
to which everybody belongs so long as 
he has not formally resigned, must be 
given up, because it is based on the false 
assertion that the Church of Christ (or 
the People of God) is identical with 
institutional and established churchi- 
anity. If disestablishment results in the 
German churches becoming poor, all the 
better for them; it will only bring them 
nearer to Jesus. If the churches cease 
to be powerful bodies, that is only right, 
for Jesus rejected that kind of power 
(Matt. IV, 8-10). If the churches are 
going to lose masses of those whom they 
believed to be members, well, it is the 
little flock of true followers of Christ 
that is promised the Kingdom. 

But the main thing is the need for a 
complete new orientation among the 
Christian people in Germany—and not 


only in Germany, but in the whole 


world. Already a hundred years ago, 


Kierkegaard in Denmark demanded not 
less than to get rid of 1800 years of 
churchianity and to go back to the sim- 
ple truths of Jesus’ life and teaching. 
The Blumhardts did the same in Ger- 
many. Dr. Gerrit Jan Heering, the 
leader of the Dutch Remonstrants, has 
done it from Holland in his work 
Geloof en Openbaring, Prof. Leonhard 
Ragaz (died in Dec. 1945) has done it 
from Switzerland with his numerous 
books on The Kingdom of God and 
Following Christ. In the Church of 
England it is the Modernist, Dr. Major, 
who has pointed out the great need for 
Basic Christianity as the religion for 
the whole world, and what he says is 
what Liberals and Modernists and Free 
Christians of all denominations have 
always felt and been striving for. 
Churchianity with all its dogmas and 
institutions is now absolutely bankrupt, — 
and no propaganda and no new ortho- 
doxy will bring it back to its feet again. 
We have had this churchianity for 1900 — 
years and it has brought us exactly to 
where we are, into utter chaos and ruin. 
It is high time that we went back to 
Jesus himself and his gospel of God’s 
kingly rule and its freedom, right- 
eousness, peace and love for this world. 
There is no other salvation for man- 
kind. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Resolutions and Nominees 


Pursuant to the amendment to 
Article VII, Section 6, of the By-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
adopted by the Annual Meeting last 
year, an interval of 49 days is 
now required between the filing of a 
resolution or other business matter to 
be presented to the Annual Meeting and 
the date of said meeting. This means 
that in 1947, all resolutions and busi- 
ness matters must be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Business Committee, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., not later 
than Thursday, April 3, 1947. Please 
remember that every resolution must 
bear the name and address of the 
sponsor. 

Article VII, Section 6, of the By-laws 
of the Association reads as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any annual, biennial, or special meet- 
ing of the Association (except such matters as 
are provided for in these By-laws), and, except 
by consent of a three-quarters vote of those 
present and voting at the meeting, only such 
maltters as have been presented to the Busi- 
ness Committee at least forty-nine days prior 
to the meeting shall be considered. 


A.U. A. Nominees 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee lists below the 
nominees for election at the annual 
meeting in Boston on May 22, 1947. 
Biographies of new nominees will be 
printed in a later issue of the Register. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 


John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City. 
William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 
Renominations 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indian- 
apolis. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City. 

James J. Marshall, Miami. 

S. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

William Embry Wrather, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DIRECTORS TO COMPLETE 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 

One year: 

Mrs. Florence F. Bohrer, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 
Two years: 

Percy W. Gardner, Providence. 
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SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 
Renomination 

Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 

New Nominations 

Seth T. Gano, Boston. 

James R. Killian, Jr., Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brook- 

n. 
Siw. Laurance I. Neale, New. York 
City. 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 


FOUR DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 


O. T. Gilmore, Boston, to represent 
all societies and agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
represent all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent 
members. 

Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. ; 

Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 

Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

Nominations for any and all officers, di- 
rectors, and committees shall be published at 
least ninety days prior to the dalte of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent society, 
and such nominations when reported to the 
Secretary of the Association not less than 
sixty days prior to the date of the meeting 
at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting. 


NOMINATION FOR TREASURER OF 
THE AnD WU) sA5 


The Board of Directors, in accord- 
ance with the By-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, reports the fol- 
lowing nomination for Treasurer of the 
Association to serve from May, 1947, 
to May, 1949. 

Frank B. Frederick, of Boston. 

Dana McLean GREELEY, 
Secretary 


Directors’ Meeting 


The Directors’ quarterly meeting was 
held at 25 Beacon Street on Wednesday, 
January 8, beginning at 9:30 a. m., fol- 


lowing Chapel, which was conducted by 
Dr. Herbert Hitchen. Twenty-four 
members of the Board attended, in addi- 
tion to which there were seven regional 


directors and several distinguished 
guests. 
Welcomed on this occasion was 


Bishop Alexander Szent-Ivanyi of the 
Hungarian Unitarian Church, who gave 
a moving address. Dr. John H. Lath- 
rop, back from six months in Czecho- 
slovakia as a representative of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, spoke briefly. . 

The report of the President included 
an account of his visits to churches in 
several parts of the country during re- 
cent weeks, and his “state of the nation” 
impressions as a result of such contacts. 
It was his estimate that while there is 
a considerable amount of sincere and 
thoughtful criticism, the Fellowship as 
a whole is in remarkably sound condi- 
tion, with a growing sense of power 
everywhere. evident. He assured the 
Board that the criticism is being taken 
with great seriousness by the executive 
officers. 

Mr. Frank B. Frederick, elected 
Treasurer in October to fill until May 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Perey W. Gardner, was nomi- 
nated to complete Mr. Gardner’s term 
ending in May, 1949. 

Of special interest and significance 
was the appointment of Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, of Minneapolis, as Executive 
Vice-President of the Association, as- 
signed to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Mr. Bragg will assume his new 
duties as of March 1. 


Announcement was made of the resig- 
nation of Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman as 
Director of Youth Work in the Division 
of Education in order that he might 
devote full time to editorial work in the 
Division of Publications, to take effect 
February 15. 


Upon recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Churches the Board 
voted to extend an invitation to Patri- 
arch Kovac of the Czechoslovak Church 
to attend the 1947 May Meetings as a 
guest of the Association. 


Dr. William Emerson, Chairman of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, re- 
ported extensively on recent action of 
the Committee and also upon the hear- 
ings conducted in Washington by the 
Wood-Rankin Committee, at which the 
Service Committee officers were ques- 
tioned in regard to various aspects of 
the work. Dr. Emerson’s report left the 
members of the Board more deeply sat- 
isfied and proud of the Service Commit- 
tee’s leadership and work than ever be- 
fore. Mr. Noel Field, European Direc- 
tor for the Service Committee, who had 
just arrived in this country, told of his 
recent work in Germany, and several 


\ 


other members of the overseas staff were 
introduced to the Directors. 

With the suggestion that three com- 
mittees. be enlarged by one member 
each, the following appointments were 
recommended and approved: Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Rice, to the Committee on 
Youth Work; Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
to The Christian Register Advisory 
Board; and Rev. Donald Harrington, 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. 

Upon motion duly seconded it was 
VOTED: To express to Mr. Percy W. 
Gardner the deep appreciation of the 
Board of Directors for his long years 
of devoted and effective service to the 
Association as Treasurer and General 
Counsel. 

Dana McLean GREELEY 


“The Memorial of Virtue 
is immortal’ 


Howard A. Pease 
Rev. Howard Almeron Pease, M.D., 


minister emeritus of the First Parish in 
Fitchburg, Mass., was born at Strykers- 
ville, N. Y., on May 1, 1870. He died 
at Fitchburg, on December 8, 1946. He 
was minister of the First Parish Church 
in Fitchburg for 25 years, from 1917 
to 1942. 

Dr. Pease was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo (M. D., 1892), the 
Harvard Divinity School (S. T. B., 
1908) and the Newton Theological In- 
stitution (S. T. M., 1910). He was 
ordained as a Baptist minister at Port- 
ageville, N. Y., in 1893, and served 
churches of that denomination at Port- 
ageville, Geneseo and Perry, N. Y., 
Waverley and Natick, Mass., and New 
York City. He then entered the Uni- 
tarian fellowship and was settled at 
Wheeling, W. Va., 1912-15, and Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1915-17, before coming to Fitch- 
burg. 

Dr. Pease served: as a trustee of the 
Fitchburg Public Library from 1928 to 
1943, and of Lawrence Academy in 
Groton. He was a member of the Rotary 
Club, the Fitchburg Historical Society 
and the Fitchburg Art Center, and was 
senior member of the Worcester Asso- 
ciation of Ministers. He is survived 
by his wife, a son, Almeron Wilcox 
Pease, a grandson, and two sisters. 

Rev. Gilbert A. Potter said of his pre- 
decessor: “Gracious in spirit, generous 


in mind and heart, he possessed that 


ineffable quality of radiance in his 
countenance which is the possession 


of only a few. Simplicity of character. 


is one of the distinguishing elements of 


a truly great person. 


Dr. Pease pos- 


sessed such a character. 


a 


“He gave the best years of his min- 


-.) (Continued on next page) 
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THE ALLIANCE 


Members One of Another 


The following editorial by the Presi- 
dent of the General Alliance appeared in 


the January, 1947 issue of the “Alliance 
World.” 


ON THIS FIRST DAY of the New Year, 
as these words are being written, the 
thoughts of all of us, everywhere, are 
reaching forward. The season of Christ- 
mas has been a time when we gathered 


together in families, and the spirit of . 


the family prevailed. From the time 
when a little family in Bethlehem im- 
mortalized the spirit of love and humil- 
ity and brotherhood, until this day, two 
thousand years later, when we are just 
beginning to learn that we belong to 
the family of mankind, the great lesson 
of life has been the essential unity of 
the universe. In short, we all need one 
another. 


As we go forward on the calendar, 
and turn, psychologically, a new-leaf of 
time, may we live in the awareness of 
this fact. One very disturbing element 
in the old year of 1946 was the tendency 
among members of our own fellowship 
to allow tensions, disagreements and 
suspicions to develop to a very dan- 
gerous point. The aftermath of war 
may account for it. Nerves that have 
been strained unbearably react in un- 
happy ways. But we are mature men 
and womert, with not only deep re- 
sources of the spirit upon which we can 
draw, but with a heritage of freedom 
of the mind and the spirit. In the 
family of our fellowship there are many 
differing strains, there are diverse per- 
sonalities, there are strong individuals, 
there are varying points of view. There 
are bound to be family arguments and 
discussions over dearly held convictions 
and cherished ideals. Just because we 
care so much, we have to speak out 
when we disagree, or when we fear the 
consequence of some line of thought or 
action. But if we are truly adult, we 
do not allow ourselves to act in such 
a way as to disrupt the family. 


But for the grace of God 


Attacks on the Unitarian Service 
Committee are a matter of common 
knowledge to us all. The Service Com- 
mittee supplement to the December 
number of The Christian Register 
should make it entirely clear that not 
only are these attacks utterly unfounded, 
but that the work of the Service Com- 
mittee commands the respect, the ad- 
miration and the untiring support of 


Edited by ExizasetuH C. Betcuer, Ad- 
ministrator of the Women’s Alliance. 


Unitarians and non-Unitarians alike. 
The President of the General Alliance 
is privileged to sit on the Executive 
Committee of the Service Committee. 
She can testify to the wisdom and de- 
votion of the men and women who 
guide the destiny of the Committee, 
and of the workers who bring its reality 
to our suffering kindred around the 
world. Can we, in all conscience be 
less than mothers and fathers and 
brothers and sisters in the family of 
mankind? “There but for the grace of 
God, go we.” 


Unity amid diversity 


The President of the General Alliance 
is profoundly appreciative of the won- 
derful spirit of Alliance members and 
of the Branches. The history of the 
Alliance is a superb record of unity 
amid diversity. It is unthinkable that 
we should ever lose that diversity, which 
is more than the spice of life. It is its. 
essential ingredient. It is equally un- 
thinkable that we should lose the basic 
unity. It is because of this confidence 
that she calls upon you all, as members. 
of the church family, to help to pre- 
serve in whatever church of which you 
are part, and hence, in the fellowship of 
all the churches to which we all belong, 
“the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” , 

We have the work of religion to do. 
in a world crying out for the work that 
religion alone can do. Let us exercise 
our judgment, our freedom of speech 
and our democratic principles to the 
end that we may work together. Let 
us have done with the dissensions that 
disintegrate; let us remember that reli- 
gion is greater than theology, that clear- 
eyed trust is more potent than suspicion, 
and that by our fruits shall we be 
known. The only time we have is now. 


March Board Meeting 
in Washington, D. C. 


Foremost on the General Alliance 
calendar is the out of New England 
Meeting of the Board. To be held in 
Washington, D.C. on Thursday, March 
13, it will be preceded by meetings of 
the Central Committees on Wednesday, 
March 12, and followed by an Alliance 
Workshop on Friday, March 14. A 
dinner will be held Thursday evening 
at All Souls’ Church at which Rev. A. 
Powell Davies will give the principal 
address. All Alliance members are in- 
vited to attend the Workshop Sessions. 
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istry to this church and community . . . 
As long as hearts and minds strive to 
make this city a better place in which 
to live, a better place in which to nur- 
ture our children and rear our youth, 
there will live the spirit of Howard A. 
Pease. . . . He dwelt among us as a 
good and faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ.” ' FREDERICK L. WEIS 


Henry W. Pinkham 


It is impossible to express in the few 
words that can be allotted me in your 
crowded columns, all that I feel in the 
death of Henry W. Pinkham. As im- 
possible as to pour a flood of water 
through a three-inch pipe! I can only 
record, as in an epitaph, my love for 
him as a friend, and my reverence for 
him as a saint and hero. 

Mr. Pinkham was a pacifist, and the 
bravest and truest of us all. His 
thought was ruthless in its clarity and 
vigor. His witness was unfaltering in 
its fidelity, perseverance and_ sheer 
courage. As a controversialist he was 
incomparable, as an advocate uncon- 
querable. His spirit’s sword was full 
often beaten down by weight of num- 
bers, but was never broken. 

To his opponents, Mr. Pinkham was 
a gadfly who left them no peace or 
security. His comrades he stung as 
instantly and relentlessly when they 
faltered or would be prudent. This 
man had a cause that was the truth, 
and it must be served at any cost of 
comfort, convenience, and even con- 
cord; yet in all this there was no malice, 
no cruelty, not a trace of ill will. Least 
of all was there self-seeking or pride 
of personal opinion. He was a man 
dedicated to an ideal which he must 
serve as though commanded of God to 
do his will. His obedience was as ab- 
solute as it was heroic. 

.Henry W. Pinkham had every ele- 


ment of moral greatness. His spiritual 


stature was supreme. His passing makes 
it harder for many of us to live these 
days, but easier to die. 

Joun Haynes HOLMES 


“Call it a jurisdictional agreement if you 
wish, sir; but he preaches the sermons and 
I dust the pews—my own way.” 
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UNITARIAN 


We Are Not Alone 


“While we have the mechanism in 
the Department of Social Relations and 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, these organizations are not as 


effective as the Congregational, Epis-— 


copalian, and Methodist agencies— 
even proportionately.” — 1945 Report, 
A. U. A. Committee on Social Action, 
Sanford Bates, Chairman. 

Unitarians should secure a_ better 
knowledge of the social action programs 
of other denominations in order to (1) 
know the opportunities in their local 
communities for interdenominational 
co-operation and (2) to become more 
critical of the shortcomings of Uni- 
tarian denominational social action. 
Laymen, ministers and especially local 
social action committees should sub- 
scribe to the publications of many of 
the organizations listed below. 


Denominational social action 


Baptist. Council on Christian Social 
Progress, Northern Baptist Convention, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16. 

Congregational-Christian. Council for 
Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. Social Action (monthly, $1) 
and Washington Report (monthly, 50c). 
Outstanding program and publications. 

Disciples. Department of Social Edu- 
cation, Disciples of Christ, 222 Downey 
Ave., Indianapolis. 

Episcopal. Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 135 Liberty St., New 
York. Department of Christian Social 
Relations, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Evangelical and Reformed. Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Action, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia. 

Friends. American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 S. Twelfth St., Philadel- 
phia 7. Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 2111 Florida Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D.C. Washington Let- 
ter (semi-monthly, $2.00). 

Jewish. Commission on Justice and 
Peace, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 5017 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis. 

Methodist. Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. Social Questions Bulletin 
(monthly, $2.00). Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, The Methodist 
Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

Presbyterian. Department of Social 
Education and Action, Board of Chris- 


Edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack, secretary 
of the U.F S.J. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


tian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., 830 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7. Social Progress (monthly, 
50c). 

Roman Catholic. Social Action De- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington D. C. 


Unitarian. Unitarian ‘Fellowship for 
Social Justice, c/o 201 E. Jefferson 
St., Bloomington, Ill. Unitarian Action 
(quarterly, $1.), Department of Adult 
Education and Social Relations, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. 

Universalist. Commission on Social 
Action, Universalist Church of America, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


Interdenominational social action 


Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America (various departments 
and commissions), 297 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10. 
United Christian Council for Democ- 


racy, c/o Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, 135 Liberty Street, New 
York. 


Religious Associates, Progressive Cit- 
izens of America (formerly N.C. 
P.A.C.), 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17. Faith At Work (monthly, free). 


Public Affairs Committee, National 
Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


Rightist action 


There are a number of groups on the 
far right (and the far left) which are 
trying to use the church for their own 
purposes. Chief “conservative” agency 
is Spiritual Mobilization, 411 W. Fifth 
St., Los Angeles 13. Chief “fascist” 
agency is Edward James Smythe’s 
Protestant War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc. 


Unitarian action — 


Beginning February 1, the Unitarian 
Department of Adult Education and 
Social Relations operated with full-time 
personnel and an adequate budget. The 
U. F. S. J. must likewise be strengthened 
to the goal of full-time personnel and 
perhaps an office in Washington. This 
can be done only through participation 
by the U. F. S. J. in the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal for 1947-48. You may 
help in this effort by (1) contributing 
generously to the U. F. S. J. today and 
by (2) urging agencies in the 1946-47 
United Unitarian Appeal to agree to the 
inclusion of U. F. S. J. next year. 


Send $1.00 or $2.50 dues to Rev. 
Felix D. Lion, U.F.S.J. Treas; 


7 E. Sixth St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


First Unitarian Service 
in the Canal Zone 


On SUNDAY MORNING, January 19, the 
first Unitarian service of worship in the 
Canal Zone was held under the auspices 
of the members of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship, at Balboa Heights. 

Beginning with Mr. Elmer C. Dunkel- 


berg less than a year ago, there are now 
eight members of the Fellowship who 
have united in what they believe is the 
first assembly of liberal religious people 
south of the Rio Grande. 


After the organization on December 
10, 1946, of the Balboa Chapter of the 
Larger Fellowship, which has been con- 
ducting weekly Tuesday meetings, ar- 
rangements were made for worship 
Sunday morning in the temple of the 
local Hebrew congregation. The active 
Unitarians of the Fellowship have been 
seeking people in the area, and there 
are 50 persons who have expressed an 
interest in the movement. 


The following officers have been 
chosen: Chairman, Mr. Dunkelberg; 
Vice-chairman, Mrs. Francis Haskell; 
Clerk, Mr. G. Dana Goff; Treasurer, 
Commander Morton C. Steinberg, 
U. S. N.; Educational Director, Mr. 
Roger C. Hackett; Publicity Director, 
Mr. William Brown; Social Action Di- 
rector, Mrs. E. C. Dunkelberg; Women’s 
Director, Mrs. Morton C. Steinberg; 
Music and Youth Director, Miss Ellen 
M. Thomson. 


All of the officers are Unitarians. 
Their enthusiasm is abounding. They 
wish to establish a regular Unitarian 
Church in Balboa. The extension of 
Unitarianism throughout Latin America 
is their great vision. The need of 
spiritual liberation and enlightenment 
is wery real, 

Messages of godspeed have been sent 
to these zealous missioners of the liberal 
faith from members of the Larger Fel- 
lowship in all parts of the United States, 
in Canada and other countries, and 
from other Unitarians. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILBREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

PAUL C.-CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
. 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The active officers of the Chapter 
have requested, for their several di- 
visions of work, pamphlet literature 
and books. These have been sent 
promptly and in ample quantity to 
Balboa. Correspondence is carried 
on with those in charge of the 
Chapter’s adult educatiori work and that 
of youth. The women and the men have 
received greetings through the General 
Alliance and the Laymen’s League. 
There is a lively response to the Uni- 
tarian Commission on World Order and 
the Unitarian Service Committee, both 
of which have co-operated with the 
Chapter. The current publications of 
the committees are sent to Balboa, and 
there is correspondence. 


Thus far virtually all of the active 


_ persons are citizens of the United States 


engaged in governmental and other 
services in the Canal Zone. There are 
Latin Americans whom the chapter de- 
sires to enlist. One of them, a Guata- 
malan lady, has already come with the 
Chapter. 


ALBERT C. .DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship and 
receiving its minisfry to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


That’s the Way It Is 


THE VESTRY of a small rural church per- 
suaded a minister convalescing in the 
vicinity to preach at Sunday service, 
contrary to his doctor’s orders. There 
hadn’t been a “regular preacher” for 
nearly a year. He could not refuse their 
pleadings. Upon entering the vestibule 
with his young daughter before the serv- 
ice he dropped a 50 cent piece into a 
small coin box marked “Offerings,”’ and 
proceeded to the pulpit. 


At the conclusion of the service, the 


congregation thanked him and went its 


way, no doubt discussing the sermon. 
The treasurer approached him with the 
“Offerings” box in his hand. “We have 
no regular funds for pulpit supply,” he 
explained, “but it is our custom to ask 
visiting ministers to accept as an 
honorarium the contents of this box.” 
So saying, he opened the lock with a 
little brass key and handed the contents, 
a 50 cent piece; to the minister. He de- 
murred, but to be gracious, accepted it 
and returned it to his vest pocket. 


As he and his daughter trudged the 
two dusty miles to their boarding home, 
she, her hand clasped in her father’s, 
looked up thoughtfully and said, “You 
know, daddy, if we had put more in 
we'd have got more out.” Well, that’s 
the way it is with the United Unitarian 
Appeal. We can’t pay out in denomina- 
tional services to parish churches more 
than has been paid in, in the aggregate. 
Much of what is subscribed by our 
churches returns to them in the form of 
services, often more adequate than any 
one church could finance for itself. The 
United Appeal, the denomination’s com- 
munity chest, becomes the co-operative 
financing of joint services available to 
any church for the asking. 


Even a cursory glance at the list of 
participating organizations will suggest 
a few of the direct and many of the in- 
direct services that our churches use 
during the year. It would be ideal if 
the denomination could finance its pro- 
gram wholly with contributions from 
our churches, each according to its 
ability. On a purely mathematical basis 
that would mean a minimum average 
contribution of $1,075 from every 
church in the denomination, large, 
medium and small. 

The only way the entire program, 
including a substantial portion of the 
Unitarian Service Committee’s budget, 
can be adequately financed, therefore, is 
by seeking the difference between church 
contributions and denominational re- 
quirements from individuals who can 
make special contributions in addition 
to the regular support of their own 
churches. The United Appeal asks 
those who can do so to make such 
special contributions to the denomina- 
tional Special Gifts Committee. The 
Appeal is reasonably certain that the 
churches will meet their share. Needed 
from other sources is $150,000, a rela- 
tively modest sum on a national scale, 

Noyes COLLINSON 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
1946-47 


Participating organizations and allo- 
cations, based upon achieving 100% 
of goal. 

Southwestern Conference $ 
Society for Ministerial Relief 
Unitarian Ministerial Union 
Meadville Conference 
Western Unitarian Conference 
Middle Atlantic States Council 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
General Alliance of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Christian 

Women 
American Unitarian Youth 
New England Unitarian Council 
Ministerial Service Pension So- 

ciety 25,000 
American Unitarian Association 105,000 
Unitarian Service Committee 135,000 


21,529 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Laymen on the Move in New England 


“Tr’s A NATURAL!” We were speaking 
at the Cambridge Chapter just before 
Christmas, describing the first thoughts 
of the New England Committee upon 
one of the most exciting projects we 
have yet been able to develop as a 
League. This is the “crusade”—a plan 
under which volunteer laymen will 
attempt to open closed churches by do- 
ing all the work from building the fires 
to pumping the organ, playing the 
tunes, preaching the sermons and saying 
the prayers—and taking the offering if 
it looks as though there might be one. 
The plan is to “adopt” a specific church, 
with the consent of its committee and 
the advice of the New England Direc- 
tor, and work in that church until we 
have put it on its feet again. ‘Then we 
will move on to another church to re- 
peat the process. A newspaperman in 
the audience spoke to us afterwards and 
said, “It’s a natural! You'll hit the 
front pages all over the country with 
. this.” When we said that we’d rather fill 
the pews than the newspapers he 
allowed he could see our point, but 
argued in favor of the news, too. 

Headquarters would like to make it 
a major, not a minor attack. Is there a 
closed church in your neighborhood 
that might be opened? Are there 15 
or 20 laymen in your neighborhood 
who would take on one of the hardest 
jobs in the world? If there are, let us 
know here. We will arrange with the 
regional director to study the situation 
and give you the advice and assistance 
gained in New England, and co-ordi- 
nate our efforts in every detail. Lay- 
manship is just making Unitarianism 
work! 


Stirrings and Sproutings 


If we have not already done so, here’s 
a welcome to the new chapters in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. Frank Ansley, of Cleveland, helped 
to pep up the Grosse Pointe Chapter 
in December and that is on the way 
again. Plymouth, Mass., bids fair to 
join us with a chapter in the First 
Church there (the Pilgrims’ own 
church) ; Peabody, Mass., looks like a 
sure bet, and Oklahoma City is show- 
ing sprouts. Even Tacoma, Wash., Flint, 
Mich., and Augusta, Me., way up 
where the snow is deep and the pine 
trees tall, are asking for information. 
It’s almost a safe guess that come May 


Edited by E. Paumer Crarke, Execu- 
tive Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
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Meetings, 1948, President Eliot will 
have to pay as high tribute to the men 
of the church as he did in 1946 to the 
Women’s Alliance. We are not only 
adding chapters, and members to exist- 
ing chapters, but we are beginning to 
roll toward a certain goal of more men 
working in and for our churches! 


Do You 
Wear One? 


; Identification is a 
good thing to have, whether it be the 
uniform that distinguishes ally from 
foe on a battlefield or the member- 
ship emblem of a group united in a co- 
operative effort. Men do not commonly 


deck themselves out with jewelry. A. 


lapel button, a watch chain, perhaps 
and somewhat irregularly, a ring, are 
the more common forms of adornment. 
And in choosing the lapel button, of all 
those he may be entitled to wear, a man 
usually is guided by sentiment. This 
sentiment is too. frequently dictated by 
the prestige or by some aura of influ- 
ence which gathers about membership 
in the organization. + 

Since one way of promoting interest 
in the League among the uninitiated is 
to advertise it abroad, the wearing of 
the lapel button and a demonstration 
of pride in the League is indicated. 
Let’s develop as strong a sentiment for 
the League as we have for other organ- 
izations to which we may belong. 


Men at Work 


Does your church have a good general 
library? Perhaps this should be a 
League chapter undertaking—either as 
a chapter project or as a co-operative 
project with the local Alliance branch. 
But care must be taken in such a project 
that stagnation be avoided. It will be 
too easy to fill up a church library room 
with attic discards —with the Rover 
Boys Series, and the Elsie Series, with 
a dozen sets of poorly printed Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Cooper and even 
Balzac, or the Messages of the Presi- 
dents. A church library should supple- 
ment, and serve the same purpose as a 
town or city or village library, and its 
material should be as up-to-date as that 
in a public library is expected to be. 

There are ways in which such a 
library can be kept current—and at 


little cost, compared to the benefits re- 
ceived. Membership in one or more of 
the Book Clubs will add several new © 
books monthly, and will cater to all but 
the most discriminating tastes. If there 
is a convenient contact with a news- 
paper or magazine, and one or more 
members have the knack of book-re- 
viewing, usually it is possible to arrange 
to contribute book reviews in exchange 
for the books reviewed. 

It may even be that the laymen’s part 
in the project will be limited to re- 
modeling or redecorating the room, 
building the book shelves and paying 
for the books. 


Such a room should be attractive, 
convenient and adequately equipped 
with provisions for filing such allied 
paraphenalia as maps, motion pic- 
ture films, prints and pamphlets as 
will inevitably come its way, as well as 
for storing in a reasonably fire-proof, 
damp-proof place the records of the 
church. 


Experience during the war in attempt- 
ing to prove citizenship for nearly 5,000 
individuals, for a large proportion of 
whom birth certificates were not avail- 
able, impressed upon us the importance 
of preserving marriage records, birth 
records and baptismal records in the 
several churches. Where birth certifi- 
cates are not available for Social Se- 
curity identification purposes, a bap- 
tismal certificate will serve. An ade- 
quate church library room, with safes 
for such records, is of primary impor- 
tance. 


E. Kendall Bragg 


It was with a profound sense of loss 
that the League office learned of the 
sudden death, on December 26, of E. 
Kendall Bragg, of Needham, Mass., 
a member both of the Council and the 
Executive Committee, and Chairman of 
the New England Regional Committee. 
Ken was at one time President of the 
Needham Chapter of the League. On 
the expiration of his term in this office, 
he was elected in 1944 to the Council 
for a regular three-year term. His 
Unitarianism was that out-going kind 
which recognized civic duties as well as 
religious responsibilities, and to an 
active law practice he added member- 
ship on the Needham Finance Commit- 
tee and chairmanship of the Needham 
Committee of the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Fund. Those of us who worked 
with him closely knew, too, of his con- 
cern for active laymanship in the de- 
nomination. We shall miss his plan- 
ning with us and his careful reasoning 
for many plans that his New England 
Committee had under way. 

Ey PG, 


for adults 


Here is our annual Lenten reading with a 
Meditation for each day- This year the author, 
Richard M. Steiner, has based LENTEN MEDI- 
TATIONS on the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose humannes® goes without question among 


all sects and creeds. Christian liberals glory in 


his humanity. Let his teachings be your ouide 
through Lent and through the year 


Printed in black with a striking cover design 
Inquire for copies at your 


church. If they are not available by Fritz von Schmitz and lettering by Edward 


order direct from The Beacon Karr. 


Press. 95¢ each. : 
Dynamic and crisply written, “++ ° the author 


has a lean and athletic style,” says PALFREY 


PERKINS. 


LIFE GOES oN AND ON 


Written by Grace E. Mayer-Oakes and Ernest W. Kuebler, here are 
stories showing how people of many lands and many centuries have tried 
to show their appreciation for the gift of life. You will see how they 
have expressed their awe and wonder at the marvels of nature’s awaken- 
ing, and their joy at returning warmth and light and life in the spring: 


time of the year: 


The manual is divided into three sections: “Spring —G 
Ties GOSS € 


Festivals 10 Days Gone By,” “The Spring Festival 


your cha ch first. If there Today,” and “Recollections of Jesus.” each including 


are none available order fascinating Prose and poetry. 

direct from The Beacon 

press. 10¢ each; 259% “The best (pamphlet) J have seen especially de- 

discount oD orders of 25 signed for children. The format is very attractively 
§ or mores prepared and the scheme of readings is wisely and 


cleverly devised.” —DAN HUNTINGTON FENN. 
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